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THE RELATIVE VALUE TO THE 
STATE OF GRADUATE AND 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 

IN A STATE UNIVERSITY 


Wirn the rise of the state-supported 
schools, reaching up finally to the develop- 
ment of the great state universities financed 
by taxes levied on all classes, we have come 
to a day of accounting when we have to 
measure the output of the university by the 
amount of service it renders the state in 
return for the taxes paid to support it. In 
returning value to the state for taxes re- 
ceived, should we not put several times as 
much departmental income into graduate 
teaching as into the teaching of beginning 
courses? In justice to the taxpayers we are 
actually face to face with this problem to- 
day. 

For some years the staff of our depart- 
ment has at times diseussed the elusive solu- 
tion of the problem of the relative value to 
the state of graduate and undergraduate 
studies in a state university. The problem 
has come up repeatedly at staff luncheons 
and more specifically in alternate years 
when the biennial budget commands atten- 
tion with its troubles. In a scientific de- 
partment in a large state university the 
problem never will have a solution agree- 
able both to the men teaching large classes 
of undergraduates and to those teaching 
smaller more advanced classes and gradu- 
ate students. The methods and aims of the 
two types of teaching are quite different ; 
the shift from one type to the other being 
foreed upon the student usually in his 
junior or senior year. 

The two different methods of teaching 
have been well worked out, but the bien- 








nial argument of how much departmental 
income to put into strictly undergraduate 
work and how much to allow for graduate 
teaching and research is an ever-recurring 
contention. All admit that a graduate 
student is of more value to society than an 
A.B. student and consequently should have 
more of the undivided time of the instruce- 
tor. This is further admitted by the au- 
thorities of the university in that teachers 
dealing with graduate students are permit- 
ted salaries equal to those teaching under- 
graduates who have many more student 
hours to the credit of their teaching. In 
all the discussions of the subject in which 
the writer has been involved the reason for 
giving more time and material assistance 
to the graduate has been largely the per- 
sonal argument that the graduate student 
is more appreciative and has more capac- 
ity for learning than the undergraduate. 
This appears to the writer to be a wrong 
point of view and a wrong measure of the 
value of instruction for graduates. 

In our earlier universities education was 
an aristocratic attainment restricted to the 
upper classes and devoted largely to their 
personal gratification and prestige. With 
the rise of the state-supported schools we 
have come to the time when we have to 
measure the output of the university by 
the amount of service it renders the state 
in return for the taxes paid to support it. 
One of our answers has been the lowering 
of university standards from a level of pure 
science to that of trade schools which train 
the young members of the state in applied 
science. Another answer has been the 
admission of great freshman classes with 
large numbers of poorly prepared and 
mediocre students. Both these changes 
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have to some extent paid the debt of the 
university to the state but at what cost in 
opportunity to exceptional students, who, 
if given more inspiration and technical 
training, would go out and develop ethies 
and the production of wealth in yet greater 
advances. We have been dragging up the 
inert masses with the result of dragging 
down the leaders. Perhaps this is a just 
and democratic thing, but the writer does 
not believe so. 

The value of teaching in a state univer- 
sity should be measured directly by the 
amount of good returned to the state by 
the student who has received the particular 
training. Thus only can the account be 
balanced and the expenditure of state 
taxes be justified. In the administration 
of a state university this means that those 
students who can return most to the state 
should have most spent on their education. 
The education of any student becomes an 
investment by the state to be returned later 
to the state in increased ability for the 
common social good. 

As far as the writer can ascertain, the 
actual value to the state of various types 
of university students has never been in- 
vestigated. Information from our bureau 
of educational research indicates that there 
are no published data on the subject in the 
literature of education. Until such an 
investigation is undertaken, education in 
state universities will be haphazard and 
based on methods that themselves are based 
on opinion only, which is unscientific and 
directly contrary to modern business meth- 
ods. How much better is the method of 
the United Cigar Stores Company, who do 
not locate a store until a count has been 
made of passers-by or, in university terms, 
a survey has been made of its possible ser- 
vice to the public? 

In our own department we have dis- 
eussed the relative amounts of depart- 
mental incomes that should go into gradu- 


ate and undergraduate teaching for several 
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years without getting at a solution, because 
we had no definite data on the relative 
value to the state of A.B., M.A. and Ph.D. 
students. The writer has been trying to 
get at methods of evaluating the worth to 
the state after graduation from these 
grades. It is obviously a very complex 
problem and definite values can be placed 
only in exceptional cases, where for in- 
stance the graduate’s services to the state 
can be estimated in dollars or in the num- 
ber of non-university citizens reached and 
influenced during the university gradu- 
ate’s life work. Some such cases, however, 
stand out so clearly and give such illumi- 
nating data on the problem that they make 
us fear that we have been entirely under- 
estimating the value of graduate work and 
that we in our ignorance have been cheat- 
ing the state by not using a greater propor- 
tion of the university income in graduate 
teaching, such as should be spent in re- 
search laboratories, research libraries and 
research time for the faculty. 

In our own department we offer two 
types of courses, first, so-called ‘‘ beginning 
courses’’ in zoology and entomology for 
freshmen and sophomores and second, ad- 
vanced courses for specialist students and 
graduates. We find that after leaving the 
university the A.B. students with beginning 
courses only and the specialist graduate 
students occupy two entirely different rela- 
tions to the state. The A.B. student who 
has had only beginning courses in zoology 
and entomology makes but one unit use of 
his zoological or entomological knowledge 
in after life. It either broadens his per- 
sonal outlook or serves his personal needs, 
as in the ease of the agricultural student 
on his farm. On the other hand, the spe- 
cialist graduate goes back into the state 
and usually spends the productive years of 
his life spreading his zoological or entomo- 
logical knowledge among many non-univer- 
sity citizens. In his highest type he will 
develop some application of the knowledge 
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which was given him by the taxpayers 
through the state university which may add 
thousands or millions to the wealth of the 
state. If this is true, then we are justified 
in investing a relatively much greater 
amount of state taxes in time and equip- 
ment for education of the graduate spe- 
cialist. Relatively how much more should 
be spent per capita on graduate teaching 
than on undergraduate teaching is one of 
our big present-day problems in university 
budgeting. 

Some conerete examples will illustrate 
the great differences of value to the tax- 
payers of the undergraduate student and 
the graduate. As noted previously, the 
A.B. student who takes a year’s beginning 
course in zoology or entomology and who 
seldom uses his knowledge in after life, 
except for his personal gratification or per- 
sonal profit, may be considered as a single 
unit in his use of the teaching facilities of 
the department of zoology and entomology. 
The department, in teaching him, has 
affected but one individual or unit of the 
state. Our department teaches about one 
thousand such citizens each year, that is, it 
is returning to the state for taxes paid for 
university education one thousand units in 
educated citizens each year, each of which 
has had one year of the department’s time. 
If, on the other hand, we send out a gradu- 
ate student with an M.A. degree, which 
student has had five years of the depart- 
ment’s time, and this graduate student 
teaches biology, beginning zoology or be- 
ginning entomology in a college, as most of 
them do who teach, this teacher will aver- 
age fifty students a year for a period of 
twenty years of active teaching and will 
pass on his biological knowledge to one 
thousand taxpayers. Since the A.B. stu- 
dent has had one year of departmental 
time and the M.A. student five years of 
departmental time we have to divide the 
results produced through the graduate 
student by five to arrive at the average 
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value to the state of one year of depart- 
mental time invested in the graduate stu- 
dent. We have to divide the thousand 
reached by the graduate by five to deter- 
mine how many taxpayers were benefitted 
for each year of study by the graduate in 
the state university. This simple problem 
gives us the astonishing result that for 
each year of teaching invested by the state 
in the graduate student the return to the 
taxpayers is two hundred times the value 
to the state of the return from the invest- 
ment of an equal year’s teaching of the 
A.B. student. Such a graduate student 
then is of two hundred times more value to 
the state zoologically than any undergrad- 
uate with one year’s training in zoology. 
If we carry the idea one step farther we 
find that five such graduate students would 
return as much value to the state (for taxes 
paid the university) as one thousand un- 
dergraduates. Instead of five, we have 
about fifty graduate students at present of 
this or greater caliber. The problem is 
never quite as simple as this, as many 
undergraduates are specializing in some 
other department and will become M.A. 
students later. Some of these equalizing 
factors will be discussed again. 

The problem can be stated in even 
stronger terms. In this department we 
consider that the student with a master’s 
degree who teaches in a small college is the 
lowest type of graduate student we pro- 
duce when measured by the return to the 
state in the student’s after life. Such 
students often develop no further. But 
the graduate students who are able enough 
to go on with another two years of work 
yet more advanced and reach a Ph.D. de- 
gree show a proportionally much greater 
return to the state than do the students 
with a master’s degree. The work of 
Ph.D. graduates is much more difficult to 
evaluate because such students usually 
develop rapidly in after life, constantly 
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increasing the value of their services to the 
state. 

Under the influence of able leaders our 
department has specialized for about 
twenty-five years in the teaching of grad- 
uate entomologists. Graduate degrees have 
been given until the list includes thirty 
men with the degree of Ph.D. Only one of 
these has reverted to private life and even 
he returned to the public the value of his 
training by entomological research for a 
period of years in South Africa. All these 
occupy positions of teaching or research 
where they return to the state, many times 
over, the amounts invested in their educa- 
tion by the taxpayers; moreover, in this 
group various men are outstanding through 
such return. Several of these men appear 
to have actually justified individually all 
the state funds invested in graduate teach- 
ing by this department in its whole history. 
From this point of view the lesser minds 
could be considered as the justified by- 
products of the education of this small 
group of the best. 

These men head research staffs the world 
over, two of them having charge of divi- 
sions of the United States Bureau of Ento- 
mology, while a third heads the research 
work of another division. Others as state 
entomologists direct the entomological re- 
search in various states. Six are heads of 
departments in large universities where 
they direct research as well as teach. It is 
difficult to estimate the vast amount the 
few research entomologists save the coun- 
try. There are probably about one thou- 
sand active research entomologists in the 
United States, but these men save the 
country hundreds of millions in insect dam- 
age annually. 

Some examples may show better the great 
returns to the state for taxes paid to edu- 
cate graduate entomologists. All southern 
New England would be a waste from the 
devastations of the introduced pests, the 
gipsy and brown-tail moths, were it not for 
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a small group of less than a dozen research 

entomologists who have spent the past 
thirty-five years on research which tem. 
porarily holds these pests in check by arti- 
ficial controls, and which by the introduc. 
tion of parasites and predators promises to 
completely check serious depredation in 
the near future. The research of this 
group of entomologists has cost less than 
$50,000 annually, while the cost of artifi- 
cial control from state and federal funds 
represents about $1,000,000 annually. 
Thirteen hundred high pressure sprayers 
that deliver spray at 500 pounds pressure 
at the end of a mile of hose are used for 
this herculean task. This great expense can 
probably be entirely cut out after a few 
more years when the introduced parasites 
have spread farther from the area of their 
introduction where spraying is no longer 
necessary. This group of graduate ento- 
mologists will thus be returning annually 
$1,000,000 as a minimum to the state for 
their education in entomology. Some of 
our own graduate students have been at 
times on this staff. 

The Hessian fly took untold millions 
annually from the wheat raisers until the 
system of sowing dates was devised by F. 
M. Webster. Although the latter was a 
man without college training, he was a 
self-educated genius with a wonderful re- 
search brain and always stood for the uni- 
versity training of entomologists. Since 
Webster’s day methods of determining 
sowing dates have been made more accu- 
rate by the research of college-trained men 
until now the greater part of the damage 
ean be obviated wherever the farmers can 
be organized to adopt the methods devised 
by entomologists. In Ohio in 1920, before 
the farmers were sufficiently organized, the 
loss was over $19,000,000 for Hessian fly 
damage. This damage has been reduced 
to a few millions annually through the 
efforts of less than a half dozen graduate 
entomologists who make an annual Hessian 
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fly survey and watch for serious outbreaks 
a year ahead. These half dozen men save 
Ohio millions annually, but they were 
graduated from a department of Ohio State 
University that gets in return for their 
services to the state only a few thousands 
annually. Have the taxpayers through the 
legislature ever made a more wonderful in- 
vestment? One of our students is apply- 
ing the same methods, with modifications 
for Iowa conditions, to the wheat industry 
of Iowa, where millions are saved annually. 
Another student has done the same for 
Indiana. Has there ever been a better in- 
vestment in graduate education? Just the 
research of our students on Hessian fly has 
paid back to the state millions for the few 
thousands the whole zoology and entomol- 
ogy department of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity has cost Ohio during its whole exist- 
ence. Are the taxpayers of Ohio getting 
the most for their money when university 
funds are poured into undergraduate teach- 
ing and funds for training such leaders are 
so limited ? 

How can we estimate the value in mil- 
lions of the work of another graduate who 
will probably exterminate the Argentine 
ant, one of the most all-devouring and in- 
sidious of insect pests in the whole lower 
half of Mississippi? How can we estimate 
the work of numerous graduates on the 
minor insect pests, each of which would 
otherwise have reduced the profits on some 
minor crop? 

The argument against our estimate of the 
value returned to the state by graduate 
students as compared with the lesser 
amount returned by the average A.B. stu- 
dent appears to lie in the occurrence among 
A.B. students of leaders who later in life 
in strategie positions in business and poli- 
ties are able to give large returns to the 
state. I speak of such geniuses as the 
brothers Charles P. Hoover and Clarence 
B. Hoover, who, as city engineers of Colum- 
bus, have revolutionized methods of water 
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purification and sewage disposal, and of 
such leaders in the state as H. S. Atkinson, 
who has successfully blocked antievolution 
laws by his skill in the legislature. The 
worth to the state of such men has to be 
evaluated when studying the value of A.B. 
students in general. These men did not 
receive training in their special lines while 
in the university. A college education un- 
doubtedly broadened the vision of these 
men, but it did not advance them greatly 
in their later development. The writer in 
our present state of lack of data on evalua- 


tion feels that these men should be classi- . 


fied with the men who have succeeded with- 
out special or even general college training 
but who have had the knack and determi- 
nation to educate themselves in the lines 
that interested them. On the other hand, 
graduate teaching takes a type of leader 
of slightly less caliber and educates him so 
specifically that he is frequently able to 
return more than a more able man with less 
education. We must also remember that 
the incidence of leadership among A.B. 
students is but a fraction of that among 
graduate students. The great value of 
A.B. students to the state lies in the educa- 
tion they pass on through the means of the 
grade and high schools and to family 
groups. The value of graduate students as 
teachers lies in the fact that they usually 
enter collegiate institutions and teach 
teachers. Graduate teachers thus fall in a 
higher order of value as they do not teach 
groups of individuals but teach the teach- 
ers of groups, therefore reaching a greater 
audience and returning value indirectly to 
a vastly greater number of taxpayers. 
Some of our graduates teaching zoology or 
entomology in universities teach several 
hundred students annually, many of whom 
will themselves teach in secondary schools. 

The problem of incidence of leadership 
among A.B. and graduate students will 
have to be evaluated as a minor problem of 
our main thesis. Some similar studies have 
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been made by eugenicists of the incidence 
of leadership in the various strata of 
society. That based on the directory of 
‘*American Men of Scienee’’ by Dr. J. 
McKeen Cattell is very illuminating. In- 
dubitably leaders occur much less often 
among A.B. students than among A.M. and 
Ph.D. students. Also leaders among A.B. 
students frequently occupy much more 
conspicuous positions as to publicity in 
politics and business, while the graduate 
students are largely behind the scenes pro- 
ducing the advances of more lasting value. 
Such studies of incidence of leadership 
should be made to give us more definite 
information as to university values re- 
turned to the state. 

Among the graduate students of our own 
department the incidence of leadership has 
been very high. During the history of the 
department over two hundred students 
have received graduate instruction. Over 
fifty of these are now at the head of teach- 
ing or research staffs or both. Among 
these, as noted before, two are heads of 
divisions of the U. S. Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy; a third is head of the research staff 
of another division. Six are heads of de- 
partments in large universities, while sev- 
eral are state entomologists, some of whom 
direct large staffs. Apparently about one 
out of every four of our graduates eventu- 
ally directs a staff of workers in research 
or teaching. The incidence of leadership 
will be even higher than this because the 
majority of our students have been in work 
less than ten years, so that many have not 
yet reached the age and experience for such 
positions, but will achieve leading positions 
later. It must be remembered that these 
men are leaders of leaders and are not 
directing staffs of unskilled or even of 
skilled labor but staffs of professional level 
eomposed of highly educated men, many of 
whom are leaders themselves in their own 
research. 

To return to our thesis: if we estimate 
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the lowest type of M.A. student as return- 
ing to the state two hundred times the 
amount returned by ‘an A.B. student, ex- 
cept perhaps those that teach, what esti- 
mate can we put on those research men who 
in strategic positions save the state mil- 
lions? The writer believes that the value 
returned to the state by the student edu- 
cated at state expense should be considered 
in all university budgets. Our accounting 
with the state should show that we have 
spent the university income where it will 
give the greatest possible return to the tax- 
payer and that therefore we should put 
more funds than at present into these very 
profitable graduate students. 


CLARENCE HAMILTON KENNEDY 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EDUCATIONAL REPORT OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


THE annual report of Mr. G. H. Gater, the 
London County Council education officer, as 
summarized in the London Times, records a year 
of distinct progress and achievement in many 
branches. There are now 604 council elementary 
schools and 356 non-provided schools, with a 
total number of pupils of 665,000; 61 central 
schools with 20,000 pupils; 24 county secondary 
schools and 50 schools, aided by council grants, 
with a total of 31,000 pupils. There are 18 
London County Council technical institutes and 
18 aided institutes, the pupils numbering 55,000; 
24 trade schools with 3,200 students; 11 day 
continuation schools with 5,000 students; 190 
evening institutes with 125,000 students, and 170 
special schools with 14,000 pupils. 

The expenditure in London on elementary 
education is estimated at £10,318,929, and on 
higher education at £2,623,914. The gross cost 
per head is £15 18s. in council schools, £14 4s. 
in non-provided schools, £26 18s. in central 
schools, £39 14s. in open-air schools and £41 7s. 
in secondary schools. The staff in the council 
elementary schools numbered 13,796, a decrease 
of 23, and in non-provided schools 3,746, a de- 
crease of three. The average size of the classes 
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in couneil schools wads 35.4 and the average at- 
tendance 31.3. While teachers formed a healthy 
class of the community, 32 per 1,000 were ab- 
sent on an average on each of the 217 working 
days of the year. This was equivalent to a total 
absence of 608 teachers each day and repre- 
sented an expenditure to the council of £200,- 
000 a year. Pulmonary, bronchial and throat 
complaints were the principal causes of ab- 
sence. During 1925, 16 council and 13 non-pro- 
vided schools were reorganized, one new open- 
air school was begun and one enlarged and four 
new central schools were provided. 

Traffic danger is reported to be an increasing 
source of anxiety. Eighty-two “school” warn- 
ings were erected during 1925, but these could 
not be provided indiscriminately without slow- 
ing down the flow of essential traffic, or, by 
stale repetition, rendering the warning nugatory. 
Some main roads in London isolated the schools 
from the neighboring child population and re- 
quired readjustments of school attendance, as 
children could not reach the schools without 
crossing traffie streams. The police helped to 
relieve the anxiety of parents and teachers, but 
experience showed that it was the unexpected 
and unforeseen danger which took the greatest 
toll of child life. In the metropolitan police 
area 9,029 children under 16 were killed or in- 
jured in 1925, roughly one every 20 minutes they 
were outside the shelter of home or school. 
Traffie accidents to teachers were also figuring 
more conspicuously among the causes leading to 
teachers’ absences. 

The special schools provided for 2 per cent. 
of the elementary school population of London. 
Of these about one half were mentally defective, 
one third physically defective, one twelfth blind 
or myopic and one sixteenth deaf. The number 
of children under 14 years of age brought before 
the juvenile courts showed a tendency to in- 
crease. While this can not with certainty be 
attributed to economie depression, it is stated 
that past increases have often been noted in con- 
junction with unemployment crises. 

A memorandum by the school medical officer, 
together with photographs of groups of children 
taken in 1894 and 1924, are included in the re- 
port to show the attainment in the later groups 
of a higher cultural level and to illustrate the 
response to the influences making for better care 
and improved physique. 
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THE AMERICAN UNIT OF THE CITE 
UNIVERSITAIRE AT PARIS 


MopERN college dormitories will be available 
to students studying in Paris if the donation 
of $350,000 needed to build the American unit 
of the Cité Universitaire is completed by July 
31, when, according to the daily press, the 
option on the excellent site given the American 
committee expires. Already Belgian, Canadian 
and Argentine students are housed in their na- 
tional dormitories, and homes for those from 
Great Britain, Japan, Holland, Cuba and 
Mexico are in process of erection or planned. 

Students who have gone to Paris to study 
at the Sorbonne or other famous institutions 
of learning have, hitherto, lived in shabby gar- 
rets in the Latin Quarter. 

The object of the settlement is to give Amer- 
iean students a colony of their own where they 
may have “student life” amid comfortable lodg- 
ings and the obvious advantage of association 
with students from other countries. 

A committee, headed by Dr. Homer Gage, of 
Worcester, Mass., has been formed to push 
actively the raising of funds. This must be 
done rapidly because the University of Paris 
has thrice renewed the American option on one 
of the choice locations. If it is not secured 
by July 31 Americans will eventually have to 
be content with a poorer site. 

The American University Union in Paris has 
been active in campaigning for funds among 
the American residents of the French capital. 

Ambassador Herrick is the honorary presi- 
dent of the Paris committee. The committee 
at work in the United States includes Dr. Gage, 
President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; President W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown 
University; Dr. J. H. Finley, of the Editorial 
Department of the New York Times; Dr. W. H. 
Welch, of the Johns Hopkins University; 
Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Education, New York; Russell 
Tyson, of Chicago; Albert Blum, of New York; 
Pierre Cartier, of New York; Frank D. Pavey, 
president of the Federation d’Alliance Francaise 
of the United States and Canada, and Murray 
M. Shoemaker, of Cincinnati. 
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THE SELECTION OF TEXT-BOOKS FOR 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

THE importance of the selection of text-books 
has been recognized by legislative action regu- 
lating it in some degree in all the states. Ac- 
cording to a report of the U. 8. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, in some states a uniform list has been 
adopted for the whole state. In others there is 
uniformity through county adoptions. In others 
the selection of texts rests with the local school 
unit. Two states, California and Kansas, print 
text-books. Four states lend them to school dis- 
tricts, which in turn lend them to pupils, retain- 
ing them as state property. 

At present twenty-six states have state-wide 
uniform systems of adoption, five have county 
adoption, while in the remaining seventeen the 
text-books are selected by the local school unit. 
Of the states having state-wide uniformity, 
eleven provide for selection of text-books by 
the State Boards of Education and the others 
by special text-book commissions, usually ap- 
pointed by the governor. The tendency to 
charge the State Board of Education with the 
function of selecting text-books seems to be 
growing in favor. Selection should be made 
by or with the advice of professionally trained 
persons, including teachers, supervisors and 
superintendents and recommendations made 
solely on the merits of the books without re- 
gard to price or other consideration. 

Philadelphia was probably the first city to 
provide free text-books for children attending 
its publie schools and Massachusetts the first 
state to pass a state-wide mandatory free text- 
book law. At present nineteen states and the 
District of Columbia supply elementary school 
texts without cost. In fifteen of these states 
the law for free text-books is applied to secon- 
dary schools also. In twenty-two other states 
local school districts may supply text-books. 
In practically all states books are furnished 
free to indigent children. 

Free text-books are furnished in a number 
of states having permissive laws on the sub- 
ject. Practically all cities of any size in these 
states, as well as a number of other districts, 
even small districts, furnish free text-books. 
The study recently made in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation indicates that in the following states the 
majority of cities and many rural districts 
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furnish free texts: New York, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, Washington, Colorado, Idaho, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin and Connecticut. 

An inquiry recently made concerning the sue- 
cess of the plan of supplying free text-books 
indicates that the consensus of opinion among 
teachers, superintendents and school authorities 
is in favor of the system. Free text-books ap- 
parently give greater opportunity to all classes 
of pupils, cost less than when purchased by the 
individual and aid teachers in meeting the 
requirements of the course of study. 

There is a growing feeling that when state 
uniformity is provided the list of books ap 
proved should make provision for a liberal 
supplementary list permitting local authorities 
to exercise a good deal of freedom of choice. 

Arguments advanced in favor of free text- 
books are: 

1. Poor children, whose parents are unable to 
purchase books, or are unable to do so without 
great sacrifice, may attend school as well equipped 
in this respect as the richer children. 

2. Uniformity of text-books in each school ad- 
ministrative district is secured. 

3. Text-books may be changed with little incon- 
venience whenever changes are desirable. 

4. Additional text-books and supplementary 
books may be supplied. 


Because free text-books are public property 
intrusted to the pupils, to be paid for if dam- 
aged or lost, and frequently inspected by the 
teachers, it is asserted that they are as well or 
better cared for than text-books owned by the 


pupils. 


EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS IN PHILADELPHIA 


AccorpinG to figures compiled by the Board 
of Public Education, the city of Philadelphia 
has expended about $40,000,000 on school build- 
ings during the past five years. Dr. Louis 
Nusbaum, associate superintendent in charge 
of school buildings, recently gave out the fol- 
lowing facts: 

It was not until 1912 that the school board gained 
control of the right to raise its own funds and the 
war coming shortly after that made any adequate 
building program impossible. A building program 
costing $36,000,000 was adopted five years ago. 

Increased building costs, additional expenses and 
the growth of Philadelphia’s school population now 
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pring the yet incomplete building program to an 
approximate $60,000,000. 

After the war everybody waited for building ex- 
penses to come down, but there has been a steady 
increase of about 43 per cent. A junior high school 
building which cost $726,000 in 1922 rose to about 
$1,024,000 fifteen months later. 

Since March, 1926, contracts for three junior 
high schools, ten elementary schools and a special 
school were let for the aggregate cost of $8,267,373. 

Everywhere modern and well-equipped school 
buildings are to be seen, including a new senior 
high school costing nearly $2,000,000 already in 
operation and another to be opened in the fall. 
When the program started there was only one junior 
high school. Now there are thirteen and three more 
will be opened next school year. 

The figures cited do not include the sum paid 
for building sites, which approximates $12,000,000. 
Two senior high-school sites, one in Olney and the 
other in southwest Philadelphia, already have been 
purchased this year and a third site is under con- 
sideration. A site for a special school for crippled 
and undernourished children also has been acquired 
in the northeast section of the city. 

One or more school buildings are erected each 
year out of the current revenue of the school board 
in order to lighten the burden on the taxpayer. 
The rest are financed by bond issues, floated for 
the most part for thirty-year terms. 


EXPENDITURES OF STATE UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND COLLEGES 

THe Bureau of Edueation has issued a re- 
port of expenditures of state universities and 
state colleges in 1924-25, which shows that dur- 
ing that school year 97 such institutions paid 
out a total of $151,886,769 for operation and 
maintenance and for capital outlay. This sum 
does not inelude $2,697,906 spent for trust 
funds. The report was prepared by Walter J. 
Greenleaf, associate specialist in land grant col- 
lege statisties in the bureau. 

The total figure for expenditures, excluding 
trust funds, was divided as follows: Salaries 
and wages, $79,011,421; materials, supplies and 
other expenses connected with maintenance, $36,- 
208,800; equipment, $6,277,863, and lands, 
buildings and land improvements, $21,733,841. 
By pereentages the figures are: Salaries and 
wages, 51 per cent.; materials and supplies, 25 
per cent.; buildings and land, 14 per cent.; 
equipment, 4 per cent.; trust funds, 2 per cent. ; 
not detailed in reports, 6 per cent. 
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The University of California spent more for 
salaries and wages than any other institution, 
namely, over $5,000,000 in a single year. The 
University of Michigan, a close second, spent 
more than four and one half million dollars for 
salaries and wages. Three and one half million 
dollars were spent each by the University of Illi- 
nois, the University of Minnesota and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the University of Missouri and 
Ohio State University each spent more than $2,- 
000,000 for salaries and wages. Each of the 
following spent more than $1,000,000 on sal- 
aries and wages: Indiana University, Purdue 
University (Indiana), University of Kansas, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, University 
of Kentucky, University of Maryland, Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Sei- 
ence, University of Nebraska, Oregon State 
Agricultural College, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, University of Texas, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas and the University 
of Washington. All others spent less than $1,- 
000,000 each on salaries and wages. 

The two-million mark was reached in the ex- 
penditures for materials and supplies by the 
Universities of California, Michigan and Wis- 
consin ; one million by the University of Illinois, 
State University of Iowa, University of Minne- 
sota, University of Missouri, University of Ne- 
braska and Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, while all the others spent less than a 
million on this item. 

The University of Michigan spent the largest 
sum for equipment, under capital outlay, $694,- 
592. It spent $2,376,796 for lands, buildings 
and land improvements. Over one million was 
spent by University of Illinois, Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and Ohio State University, while the 
other institutions spent a less amount. 

The largest item under “Trust funds” is 
$535,031 (University of California). 


THE CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


Tue California Conference of Social Work 
will hold its nineteenth annual meeting in Oak- 
land, from May 1 to 5, under the presidency 
of Dr. Alvin Powell. 
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The opening session will be held on May 1, 
at eight o’clock, at the First Congregational 
Church, where all evening meetings will be 
held. From three- to four-section meetings 
will be held each morning and afternoon during 
the four days of the conference. The eight 
standing sections of the conference cover the 
fields of Family and Child Welfare, Education, 
Recreation, Delinquency, Industry, Racial and 
Citizenship Problems, Organization and Ad- 
ministration and Public Health. All meetings 
are open to the public. 

In the past the section of education has con- 
cerned itself quite largely with problems re- 
lating to social workers, according to The Sierra 
Educational News. This time the education 
section, in charge of Francis M. Bacon, of the 
University of California, will include the gen- 
eral topic of “Integration between the Public 
Schools and Social Agencies.” 

The first meeting of the section will oeeur on 
May 2. The general topic includes “The Inte- 
gration of the Public Schools and Social 
Agencies.” Superintendent William J. Cooper 
will preside. Rudolph Lindquist, head of the 
Research Department of the Oakland Public 
School System, will discuss the topie from the 
point-of-view of the schools as they are related 
to the social agencies, and Elizabeth Woods, 
head of the research department of the Los 
Angeles Public School System, will also speak. 

On May 3, there will be a round-table meet- 
ing with Virgil Dickson, head of the Research 
Department of the Berkeley Publie School 
System, as chairman. At this round-table, Dr. 
Shepard, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, formerly Health Officer of the City 
of Berkeley, will diseuss “How the Schools may 
cooperate with Health Agencies,” and Miss 
Piekarski will diseuss the problem of the visit- 
ing teacher. 

On May 4, a second round-table will be held, 
the topie being “Experiments in Education,” 
by Herbert Stolz, director of parent education 
in the State of California, chairman. “Can 
Adults be educated,” will be diseussed by Ethel 
Richardson, of the State Board of Education. 
“Focusing Education upon the Child” (the Nur- 
sery School), will be discussed by Edna Bailey, 
of the University High School. Dr. Stolz will 
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lead a discussion on “Taking Education into 
the Home.” 

On May 5 there will be held a joint meeting 
between the education section and the section on 
delinquency, at which the following subjects 
will be diseussed : “Part-time School Program,” 
“How can the Intelligence Test Best serve in 
dealing with Problem Cases,” “The Child Gui- 
dance Clinic.” There will also be an exhibit 
which will cover chiefly experimental work in 
education. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


THE annual summer session of Cornell Uni- 
versity will open on July 5, closing on August 
12. Supplementing the courses given by mem- 
bers of the faculty, courses in law, biology, 
agriculture and education will be provided. 
Two sessions of the law school will begin on June 
20 and July 28, each continuing about six weeks. 

The list of visiting professors includes: Wil- 
liam L. Anderson, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion in Stuyvesant High School, New York City; 
the Reverend Marie Georges Beneteau, instruc- 
tor in French in the Catholic University of 
America; Jerome H. Bentley, secretary for edu- 
cation, New York City, and former school su- 
perintendent at Duluth, Minn., and Richmond, 
Ind.; Raymond C. Clapp, professor of physical 
education in the University of Nebraska; Mol- 
ton Avery Colton, associate professor of mod- 
ern languages in the United States Naval Acad- 
emy; Karl Taylor Compton, professor of 
physies in Princeton University; Mrs. Lillian 
B. Donovan, formerly professor of geology in 
the College of St. Elizabeth; Arthur Henry 
Doyle, instructor in Romance languages at the 
University of Pennsylvania; Jean M. Gelas, in- 
structor in physical education in Hamilton Col- 
lege; Rene L. Guiet, associate professor of 
French at Smith College; Joseph Lindsey Hen- 
derson, professor of secondary education in the 
University of Texas; Marvin T. Herrick, 4s- 
sistant professor of English and dramaties in 
the University of Illinois; Frank Heywood 
Hodder, professor of American history in the 
University of Kansas; Calvin B. Hoover, 8s- 
sistant professor of economics in Duke Univer- 
sity; Horace Kidger, departmental head of 
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social studies, Newton (Mass.) High School; 
Henry Leighton, professor of geology in the 
University of Pittsburgh; Donald McFayden, 
professor of ancient history in Washington Uni- 
versity; Edward G. Mead, professor of music 
in Denison University; Thomas Harrison Reed, 
professor of political science in the University 
of Michigan; Jesse Perry Rowe, professor of 
geology in the University of Montana; Harry 
W. Seitz, supervisor of high-school music in 
Detroit; Forest F. Stark, instructor in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; Frank C. 
Touton, professor of education in the University 
of Southern California; Stephen Sargent Visher, 
associate professor of geology in the Indiana 
University; James F. Willard, professor of En- 
glish history in the University of Colorado; 
James Albert Winans, professor of public 
speaking in Dartmouth College, and Karl Abell 
Zeller, science teacher in the Columbus (Ohio), 
High School. 

Courses in the summer session of the law 
school will be given by Marion Rice Kirkwood, 
dean of the Stanford University Law School; 
Ernest G. Lorenzen, professor of law at Yale; 
Underhill Moore, professor of law at Columbia, 
and Thomas Reed Powell, professor of law at 
Harvard. 

The University Division of Education will 
operate under an administrative committee 
made up of George Alan Works, Theodore Hil- 
dreth Eaton, Riverda Harding Jordan, Paul J. 
Kruse and Robert Morris Ogden, of the Cornell 
faculty. 

The staff of instruction will include, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, J. H. Bentley, J. L. Hen- 
derson, and F. C. Touton; Katherine M. Cook, 
specialist in rural education in the Bureau of 
Edueation, Washington, D. C.; Ned H. Dear- 
born, of the state department of education, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Edward S. Jones, professor of psy- 
chology in the University of Buffalo; Eva May 
Luse, head of the department of teaching in 
Iowa State Teachers College; Lucy Salmon 
Noton, head of the department of history in the 
Oswego State and Training School, and Jacob 
S. Orleans, of the New York department of edu- 
cation. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
AN Institute of Publie Affairs is to be estab- 

lished at the University of Virginia to meet an- 

nually for two weeks or more during the sum- 
mer quarter for the study and discussion of 
national, state and local governmental problems 
and underlying social and economic questions. 

The first session of the institute will be held 
for two weeks beginning August 8, when the 
best scholars and research workers in the fields 
of politics, economics and sociology, and out- 
standing men in government and public service 
will be invited to participate. 

Dr. Charles G. Maphis, dean of the summer 
quarter, is to be director of the institute. 
President Alderman and Dean Maphis have in- 
vited many prominent men and women from 
both politieal parties to form an advisory com- 
mittee to assist in determining the program. 

Governor Harry Flood Byrd, of Virginia, 
has agreed to serve as chairman of the advisory 
board, which will include among its members 
C. Bascomb Slemp, former secretary to Presi- 
dent Coolidge; Viscountess Astor; Albert C. 
Richie, governor of Maryland; Carter Glass, 
senator from Virginia; Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University; Harry W. 
Chase, president of the University of North 
Carolina, and A. A. Murphree, president of 
the University of Florida. 

Others who have accepted membership on the 
advisory committee are Henry W. Anderson, 
former special assistant to the U. S. Attorney- 
General; Mrs. Murray Boocock, vice-president, 
Virginia Cooperative Education Association; 
John Stuart Bryan, publisher, Richmond News 
Leader; Junius P. Fishburne, president, Vir- 
ginia Chamber of Commerce; Dr. Douglas 
Freeman, editor, Richmond News Leader; 
Stuart G. Gibbony, president, Jefferson Me- 
morial Foundation; LeRoy Hodges, executive 
secretary, Virginia Chamber of Commerce; Ed- 
win Mims, professor, Vanderbilt University; 
R. Walton Moore, congressman from Virginia; 
Mrs. Mary Munford, of Richmond; Clarence 
Poe, editor, Progressive Farmer; Lindsay 
Rogers, professor, Columbia University, and 
Bruce Williams, professor, University of Vir- 
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ginia. Among others invited and expected to 
accept are President Coolidge, Secretary 
Hoover, Senator Jardine, John W. Davis, 


Senator Simeon Fess, Mrs. Ruth McCormick, 
James M. Cox, ex-Governor Gifford Pinchot 
and ex-Governor Nellie Ross. 

The initiative to establish this forum at the 
University of Virginia was made two years 
ago by Dean Maphis, and the plan was ap- 
proved by President Alderman, but for lack 
of adequate funds organization was delayed 
until recently, when Mr. Slemp, an alumnus 
of the university and for many years congress- 
man from “irginia, offered his cooperation, 
contributed generously himself, and obtained 
the active interest of a large number of men of 
prominence. 


THE LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
A art of $400,000 has been subscribed by 364 

patrons of the Lincoln School and the trustees 

of Teachers College to the Lincoln School. The 
larger part of the sum (approximately $100,000 
will be used to build a swimming pool) will be 
used for the erection of an annex to provide 
much needed facilities for the rapidly expanding 
investigations of the Institute of Educational 

Research. Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, who since its 

establishment has been the director of the school 

and at the same time director of the division of 
school experimentation and under whose admin- 

istration both the Lincoln School and the Divi- 

sion of School Experimentation have made rapid 

strides, will devote his full time to the Lincoln 

Institute of School Experimentation. This in- 

stitute will include the investigational work of 

the Lincoln School and such other studies as 
may later be assigned to it. The new annex will 
provide for the expansion of the work of the 
institute and will enable it to greatly enlarge its 
program. 

The General Education Board has given $1,- 

000,000 toward the endowment of the Lincoln 

School. The income from this sum is to be ap- 


plied on the reduction of the annual allowance 
of $150,000, which the General Education Board 
has been granting to the school. 

The trustees of Teachers College announce 
the appointment of Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, now 
superintendent of schools in Denver, Colorado, 
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as director of the Lincoln School and professor 
of education in Teachers College. He wil] as. 
sume his office on September 1. 

Dr. Newlon is a graduate of Indiana Univer. 
sity. He received the master’s degree from 
Teachers College in 1914 and in 1922 the degree 
of LL.D. was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Denver. He has been high-schoo! 
principal in the public schools of Indiana and 
Illinois, and in 1917 was elected superintendent 
of schools for Lincoln, Nebraska, and in 192( 
as superintendent of schools for Denver, Colo- 
rado. In 1924-25 he was elected president ot 
the National Education Association. In 1925 
he was awarded the Butler silver medal. This 
medal is awarded annually in silver or bronze 
to the graduate of Columbia University in any 
of its parts, who has during the year preceding 
shown the most competence in philosophy or in 
education theory, practice or administration. It 
was awarded to Dr. Newlon “in recognition of 
his creative work in the administration of the 
schools in the city of Denver, particularly his 
leadership in scientific study and revision of the 
curriculum.” Dr. Newlon was the first superin- 
tendent of schools to be awarded this distinction. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT Epwarp M. Lewis, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, has been elected 
president of the University of New Hampshire, 
to succeed Dr. Ralph D. Hetzel, who recently 
resigned to become president of the Pennsy!- 
vania State College. After the resignation of 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield, Dr. Lewis, 
who had been professor of English literature 
and head of the division of humanities at the 
Massachusetts College, was made acting presi- 
dent. He was elected president last June. 


Dr. CHartes J. Turck, dean of the law 
school of the University of Kentucky, has 
been elected president of Centre College at 
Danville, Ky., and of its affiliated organization, 
the Kentucky College for Women. He will be- 
gin his new work in June. 


Tue RevereND Dr. CHARLES MICHAEL JACOBS 
was inaugurated as president of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Mount Airy, Pa., on 
April 22, to sueceed his father, the Reverend 
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Dr. Henry E. Jacobs, who had headed the in- 
stitution since 1920. Those present included: 
Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; the Reverend Dr. Ross 
Stevenson, president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and the Reverend Dr. Ernest P. 
Pfatteicher, representing the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Auice C. Sres, director of curricula in 
the Woodlawn, Pa., publie schools, has accepted 
the presidency of Indianapolis Teachers College. 


Dr. Georce Herman Derry, professor of 
sociology at Marquette University, of Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed president of Mary 
Grove College, first unit of which will open in 
September. 


Dr. Homer L. Dongs, head of the department 
of physies of the University of Oklahoma, has 
been appointed dean of the graduate school, 
succeeding Dr. A. H. Van Vleet, who was dean 
from 1909 until his death in 1925. Dr. Dodge is 
a graduate of Colgate University and received 
his Ph.D degree from the University of Iowa 
in 1914. He has been at the University of 
Oklahoma since 1919. 


Dr. Henry B. Dewrne, professor of Greek 
at Bowdoin College, has been chosen the first 
president of Athens College, the new American 
college in Greece. The board of trustees in- 
eludes Charles P. Howland, president; Pro- 
fessor Edward Capps, of Princeton University; 
James L. Barton, Ery Kehaya, Dr. Henry 8. 
Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, and Dr. John H. 
Finley, of the New York Times. 


ProressorR ALLYN ABBOTT YounG, of Har- 
vard University, has been appointed to the chair 
of economies in the University of London. 


Dr. Joun Grier Hipsen, president of Prince- 
ton University, celebrated his sixty-sixth birth- 
day on April 19. 


THE establishment of the William Allan Neil- 
son chair of research at Smith College is the 
gift of friends and admirers of Dr. Neilson in 
honor of the tenth year of his presidency. It 
was presented after the morning chapel exer- 
cises on April 23 by George Bliss McCallum, of 
Northampton, a member of the board of trus- 
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tees, speaking for the donors. The chair will be 
held five years by Professor Kurt Koffka, of 
the University of Giessen, who is at present 
visiting professor at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Professor Koffka will have at his disposal 
a fully equipped laboratory, with assistants, for 
his research work, which will probably be con- 
cerned with problems of learning. 


Dr. Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, professor of eco- 
nomics at Columbia University, has been 
awarded the Emile de Laveleye prize of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Letters and Fine 
Arts, of Belgium, for work showing “important 
progress in economic science, social science, fis- 
cal science, international law, public law or 
polities.” 


Tue diploma and officers’ cross of the French 
Legion of Honor has been presented to Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Downer, of the chair of Ro- 
mance languages in the College of the City of 
New York, by Ambassador Claudel, of France. 
Dr. Downer has been Chevalier of the Legion 
since 1923. 


Dr. Waupo G. LELAND, of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, is the American delegate 
to the meeting of the International Congress of 
the Historical Sciences now in session at the 
Sorbonne, Paris. 


Dr. Epwarp S. Rosrnson, of the department 
of psychology at Harvard University, has been 
elected professor of psychology at Yale Univer- 
sity. 


G. H. Esraproox, of Springfield College, 
Massachusetts, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in psychology at Colgate University. 


Jere WELLS, of Atlanta, was elected, at the 
annual meeting at Macon, president of the 
Georgia Education Association, to sueceed Dr. 
W. P. Jones, superintendent of the Bibb County 
schools. 


Ar the meeting of the Eastern District So- 
ciety of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, held at Washington, D. C., from March 
30 to April 2, Dr. Charles H. Keene was re- 
elected president. 


A. H. Epcerton, professor of industrial arts 
at the University of Wisconsin, has been elected 
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president of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 

Dean S. H. Goopnicut, of the University of 
Wisconsin, was elected president of the National 
Association of College Deans at the recent an- 
nual meeting. 


Dr. JULIAN MORGENSTERN, president of He- 
brew Union College, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Oriental Society. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL LeiGH E. GIGNILLIAT, 
superintendent of Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind., has been elected president of the 
Association of Military Schools and Colleges, 


C. F. HANSELMANN, of the Washburn Pub- 
lie School, has been elected president of the 
Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ Club, and William 
H. Vogel, supervisor of music in Cincinnati, 
has been chosen a delegate to the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Miss ANNIE CARLTON Woopwarp, of Somer- 
ville, was reelected president of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Federation at the seventeenth an- 
nual meeting on April 16. 


Preston H. Smiru has been reelected unani- 
mously superintendent of schools in Bayonne, 
N. J., at a salary of $11,000 a year. 


CaLvin F. McIntosu, the member represent- 
ing agriculture on the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, has been appointed a member 
of the Indiana Publie Service Commission. 


TurNeR F. GarNerR has been appointed di- 
rector of education at the Northeastern Univer- 
sity Day Collegiate Schools of Business Ad- 
ministration and Engineering, Boston. 


Proressor ALFRED H. Meese, of the State 
Normal School of Montelair, N. J., has been 
elected superintendent of the North Jersey 
Training School for the Feeble-minded at 
Totowa, which has been under construction for 
a year and is about to be opened with an initial 
capacity of 250 patients from twelve to twenty 
years old. 


J. M. Hatt, acting chief of the trade and in- 
dustrial education service of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position as director of the Camden 
County Voeational School, Camden County, 
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New Jersey. The Camden County Board for 
Vocational Education has appropriated $500,- 
000 for the establishing of the school, which 
will serve the industrial firms of the county. 


THE ReverREND Dr. WILLIAM Pace Dame, 
rector of the Memorial Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Baltimore, has accepted a call to be- 
come rector of Christchurch school, Middlesex 
County, Virginia. 


Dr. WitL1AM S. Ho_pswortu, Vinerian pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Oxford, is 
visiting the United States. He is lecturing at 
the law schools of the University of Pennsy)- 
vania, Harvard, Yale and Columbia Universi- 
ties. In June he will make the dedicatory ad- 
dress at the opening of the new buildings of the 
law school of Northwestern University. 


Proressor R. G. Hoskins, professor of 
physiology at the Ohio State University, has 
been granted leave of absence and has been 
appointed research associate at the Harvard 
Medical School from April 1 to September, 
1927. 


Miss Beatix Tupor-Hart, a graduate fellow 
in nursery school education at Smith College, 
will next year join the teaching staff of the 
school which is to be opened by the Honorable 
and Mrs. Bertrand Russell, at Petersfield, En- 
gland. Miss Tudor-Hart will be in charge of 
the younger children from two to five years of 
age. Miss Tudor-Hart, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, before coming to Smith 
College had specialized in child psychology in 
Vienna with Frau Buhlar, and in Giessen with 
Professor Kurt Koffka. 


Miss CATHERINE WILLIS, of Baltimore, a 
member of the faculty of Hwa Nan College, 
Foochow, South China, has returned to the 
United States. 


Heapep by Charles M. Schwab, president of 
the organization, more than 700 members of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers will 
visit the United States Military Academy on 
May 12. Mr. Schwab will address the cadets 
at dinner, an honor rarely accorded any civilian. 
Among the engineering organizations that will 
have members in the party are the American 
Engineering Council, the American Society of 
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Civil Engineers, the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the Amer- 
ican Electrochemical Society, the American 
Chemical Society, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and the Army Ordnance Association. 


Tue daily papers report that the president of 
the school board of Chicago, Mr. Walter J. 
Raymer, has stated “that he could find no evi- 
dence that the King of England had had a hand 
in compiling the history texts taught American 
pupils,” and that he indicated that he will 
support Superintendent McAndrew against the 
charges of William Hale Thompson, the newly 
elected mayor. 


Dr. F. D. Farre.., president of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, recently gave an ad- 
dress before graduating students of short 
courses at the University of Wisconsin on “The 
Foundations of Rural Progress.” 


Proressor H. A. Mruter, of the Ohio State 
University, and Professor Harold Rugg, of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, were the principal speakers at a 
luncheon in Philadelphia, under the auspices of 
the Teachers’ Advisory Council and Education 
Committee of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. The subject under dis- 
cussion was “The Teaching of International Re- 
lations.” 


Proressor Guy M. Witson, of the Boston 
University School of Education, will be one of 
the principal speakers at the conference on sec- 
ondary education to be held April 29 and 30 at 
the University of New Hampshire. His subject 
will be “The Technique of Instruction.” 


At a meeting of delegates representing teach- 
ers’ colleges and normal schools, called by the 
United States Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington on March 30, Dr. Charles H. Keene gave 
an address on the “Training of Instructors in 
Physical Education for Teaching Health Edu- 


cation.” 


Dr. Witrrep T. Grenrett, of Labrador, 
gave the principal address on the occasion of 
the fifty-ninth anniversary of Hampton Insti- 
tute. 
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Proresson WitLiaM Stern, of Hamburg, is 
delivering a series of lectures on child psychol- 
ogy at the University of Copenhagen. 


Tue biennial assembly of the Kappa Phi 
Kappa Educational Fraternity was held in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, on April 7, 8 and 9. 
Delegates and other representatives were pres- 
ent from 28 colleges and universities. Ad- 
dresses were given by Dean J. W. Withers, of 
the School of Education of New York Univer- 
sity, and by Professor Carter Alexander, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Pro- 
fessor R. H. Jordan, of Cornell University, 
founder of the fraternity and for five years na- 
tional president, retired from office at this meet- 
ing. The new national president is Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely, president of Birmingham-Southern 
College. New chapters were authorized as fol- 
lows: New York State Teachers College, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa.; Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Pennsylvania State College; the University of 
Vermont; Centre College, Danville, Ky.; Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 


Busts of Americans to be unveiled at the 
Hall of Fame, New York University, on May 
5, inelude: Benjamin Franklin, Washington 
Irving, John James Audubon, William Ellery 
Channing, Mary Lyon and David Glasgow 
Farragut. 


In honor of his completion of forty years 
as director of the School of Fine and Applied 
Arts of the Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
a reception in the art gallery of the institute 
was given on April 17 for Walter Scott Perry. 
Mr. Perry started at the institute when it was 
founded in 1887 by Charles Pratt and has been 
director continuously since that time. The fac- 
ulty and representatives of many art interests 
in the greater city attended. A life-size por- 
trait of Mr. Perry, given by the trustees and 
executed by Paul Moschowitz, was unveiled by 
Charles Pratt, secretary and grandson of the 
founder.. An address was made by Frederic B. 
Pratt, president of the institute and a son of 
the founder. 


Dr. Cart H. E1GENMANN, head of the depart- 
ment of zoology at the University of California, 
a member of the National Academy of Sciences, 
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died in California on April 24, aged sixty-four 
years. 


Dr. Macy CAMPBELL, professor of rural edu- 
cation in the Iowa State Teachers’ College, at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, died suddenly during the 
meeting of the Georgia Education Association, 
at Macon. 


S. LeignH FancHer, superintendent of the 
Hampden (Mass.) County Training School, 
died on April 22, aged forty-seven years. 


Miss Mary Youne WetsH, for more than 
fifty years a teacher in the Columbia, Missouri, 
public schools and principal of the high school 
for more than thirty years, retiring in 1920, 
died on April 10, aged seventy-four years. 


Papers of incorporation for the incorporation 
of the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation 
were filed in Albany, on April 23, providing 
an initial fund of three million dollars. The 
purposes of the foundation include: Creation 
and maintenance of medical research centers, 
hospitals, charitable institutions and educational 
agencies; the study of disease and the de- 
velopment of methods of eradication; support 
to libraries and assistance to destitute individ- 
uals. While continuance of the charities in 
which they are already engaged is the imme- 
diate aim of the donors, the foundation is 
planned to carry on this work in the event of 
the death of either founder. Incorporators of 
the foundation include: J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Junius S. Morgan, Jr., Morgan J. O’Brien and 
Seward Prosser. “The foundation will en- 
deavor to promote the advancement and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the people of the 
United States and to promote the general 
good of mankind,” Mr. Markle is reported to 
have stated. It will aid preparatory, voca- 
tional and technical schools, institutions of 
higher learning, libraries, scientific and medical 
research. 


THe Scott bill providing a total appropria- 
tion of $4,234,500, including one million dollars 
for new buildings and plant repairs for the 
Pennsylvania State College, was given full ap- 
proval by the Legislature in the closing days 
of its session. The funds provided in the bill, 
in addition to the building item, include $2,- 
181,000 for general college maintenance, $403,- 
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500 for agricultural research and $650,000 for 
agricultural and home economics extension. 


A FuNp of $100,000 to be known as the 
“Thomas F. Clark Students’ Loan Fund” js 
provided for Barnard College by the will of 
Mrs. Fanny Foster Clark, widow of Thomas 
F. Clark, who was formerly vice-president of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. The 
legacy is to be used to assist girls who lack 
funds and is to be repaid when the recipient is 
willing and able to do so. 


THE University of California has been 
awarded $250,000 under the will of Edward 
F. Searles, of Methuen, Mass., through the 
finding of Judge Harry R. Dow that Victor 
A. Searles, a nephew, had forfeited his claim 
to the bequest by contesting the will. It was 
indicated the decision would be appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 


AT the request of the Public Health Service 
of Haiti, the Rockefeller Foundation has 
awarded scholarships to a number of the 
younger physicians to enable them to work 
for a time in some of the large medical centers 
of the United States. 


THE Committee on Education of the West 
Virginia House of Representatives, on April 13, 
reported adversely on the bill of Delegate 
Street, Republican, Barbour, to prohibit the 
teaching of atheism, agnosticism and the theory 
of evolution in the state-supported schools. 


An Associated Press dispatch to the daily 
papers, under date of April 14, reports that 
Dickson H. Leavens, treasurer of Yale-in-China, 
and Francis S. Hutchins, member of the faculty, 
have arrived at Shanghai. Both left Chang- 
sha on April 7 and were accompanied by John 
Carter Vincent, American consul in Chang-sha, 
and his staff. The Yale-in-China property had 
been watched by Messrs. Leavens and Hut- 
chins after the faculty had left and it is now in 
eare of three Chinese graduates of the college. 
The daily papers also report that the annual 
budget of the Shantung Christian University tor 
the coming year will be increased ten per cent., 
to $175,000. Expectation of improved condi- 
tions in China was given as the reason for the 
decision to increase the budget. The university 
is at Tsinan. It is being operated now with a 
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full staff of Chinese, the Americans having gone 
to Tsing-tao on advice of the American con- 


sulate. 


Tue University Travel Association, Inc., has 
offered two scholarships for young men of 
$2,500 each, one to a college student and one to 
a high school or preparatory school student, to 
provide for tuition, a steamship ticket round 
the world, state room, meals, shore trips and lec- 
tures in the University Afloat, the college ship, 
the S. S. Ryndam. Candidates for the scholar- 
ship must write a 2,000-word essay on one of 
the three following subjects: “The International 
Point of View in Education,” “The Contrasts in 
Eastern and Western Civilization” and “The 
Influence of the West on the East.” The clos- 
ing date of the contest is set for May 15, and 
the second cruise, with 375 young men enrolled, 
will sail from New York about September 20, 
1927. 

THE faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
has approved the reorganization of the four- 
year course in journalism into a school with a 
three-year curriculum comprising a junior, a 
senior and one graduate year. Two years of 
college work will be required for entrance. The 
B.A. degree will be offered upon completion of 
two years’ work, and the M.A. degree on the 
completion of the third year. 


THe Board of Education of Paton, Iowa, 
has issued an order that teachers in the con- 
solidated school must attend church at least 
once each Sunday and must remain in town on 
two Sundays of each month of the school year. 


AN unusual method was employed recently 
in Ellenville to have the child population of 
that place immunized against diphtheria. Ata 
meeting of the local Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, attended by about 300 people, including 
the superintendent of schools, the medical in- 
spector of schools and the health officer, an 
endorsement of toxin-antitoxin as a means of 
preventing diphtheria and an agreement to 
assist in the work signed by every physician in 
the village was read to those present. This 
endorsement was subsequently published in the 
two local papers. Consent blanks were dis- 
tributed on which the parents were asked to in- 
dicate whether they would have the immunizing 
treatment given by their family physician or 
by sending their children to the clinies. The 
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total attendance at the clinics was 750, which 
is phenomenal considering the size of the com- 
munity (3,400). In the report it is stated that 
at the first clinic the preschool children “nearly 
swamped the place.” 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON EDUCATION 
IN PALESTINE 

A LEApInG Jewish business man of Palestine, 
upon being asked what he thought about the 
industrial and commercial outlook of the coun- 
try, said that in general he thought that Pales- 
tine was a very small country which was mak- 
ing a very big noise. However, important, ex- 
tremely interesting, and probably far-reaching 
experiments are being tried there, and the 
schools, though seldom getting a chance to take 
part in the “big noise” of the present, are deal- 
ing quietly with the dynamics of all really sig- 
nificant “noises” of the future, namely, the 
minds of men and women, boys and girls. 

You find in Palestine: (1) Zionist schools; 
(2) state schools; (3) Moslem schools; (4) 
Christian mission schools, Catholic and Protes- 
tant. 19,881 children are enrolled in the state 
schools, while 44,883 are in non-government 
schools. Of those children who are in the 
schools supported and supervised by the gov- 
ernment, approximately 87 per cent. are Mos- 
lems, 1142 per cent. are Christians, 1 per cent. 
are Druzes, and only .13 per cent. are Jews. 
The total number of Jewish pupils in Hebrew 
schools of all descriptions is 16,200. Of this 
number roughly 6,500 are in schools not di- 
rectly supported by the Zionist organization. 
Some of these children are in schools belonging 
to the ultra-orthodox, for whom the curriculum 
of the Zionist schools is inadequate from a re- 
ligious point of view. Some are in the schools 
of the Alliance Israelite and of the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, where the teaching, al- 
though not essentially as nationalistic as in the 
Zionist schools, is acceptable to the Zionist 
Board. Besides the three organizations men- 
tioned, there are private schools and schools 
under smaller associations, both of which enroll 
a few pupils. 

The amount expended per pupil in the ele- 
mentary schools whose total incomes and ex- 
penditures were under the direction of the 
education department of the Zionist Executive 
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was approximately $35.70.1 The per capita 
cost for elementary education in the state 
schools during the same year was approximately 
$27.20. Both of these figures represent total 
expenditures, including, of course, administra- 
tive and supervisory costs, which are relatively 
large items in the government schools. The an- 
nual salary of an elementary school teacher in 
the Zionist schools was $524.00. The annual 
salary in the state schools was not reported in 
the statisties given out by the department of 
education of Palestine, nor was any figure re- 
ported from which this could be computed. The 
Zionist schools, though better off financially than 
the state schools, have had serious financial 
problems, especially since the big cut in appro- 
priations in 1922. The budget was reduced by 
the Congress and the Actions Committee by the 
amount of $145,500. Beginning with the ses- 
sion of 1922-23, general retrenchment was 
necessary, but even with a very economical 
policy, due to failure of certain colonies and 
organizations to meet their pledges promptly, 
the teachers were not fully and regularly paid. 
In the session of 1924-25 a teachers’ strike was 
declared which lasted for ten days. What the 
underlying feelings of the body of teachers is 
at present it is impossible to say; however, in 
visiting the schools one gets the impression that 
they are an efficient professional group, so thor- 
oughly absorbed in their work that if the sal- 
aries do not drop below a bare living wage they 
will stick heroically to their tasks. 

The situation in the state elementary schools 
has few if any encouraging features. Finan- 
cially they seem to be in a hopeless circle. In 
spirit they are listless. The people are not 
willing to be taxed at a higher rate for school 
purposes when so great a number of them are 
paying for their children’s education in non- 
government schools. There is little hope that 
the percentage of children in attendance at 
state schools will increase appreciably in the 
near future because: (1) the leading classes do 
not have enough faith in these schools to send 
their children to them; and (2) they wish their 

1 As a matter of interest it may be mentioned 
that the per capita cost, including outlays, is 
roughly $59 in the public elementary schools in the 
United States, though the two figures are not di- 
rectly comparable, of course, due to the difference 
in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
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children to have religious training, and they 
will not trust any other teachers than those of 
their own sect to give or supervise this instrue- 
tion. 

Space will not permit any discussion of the 
secondary schools. Suffice it to say that there 
were only 247 pupils in state secondary schools 
in Palestine in 1925. The chief obstacles to 
progress are lack of interest on the part of 
the people and insufficient funds to employ 
properly qualified teachers. Tuition is charged 
for all work above the elementary school level. 
The Zionists provide several good secondary 
schools for their children. The number of chil- 
dren in attendance in such schools during 1925 
was 1,009. Of course, the 247 does not repre- 
sent the entire number of non-Jewish children 
in secondary schools, for there are many en- 
rolled in Christian mission and Moslem schools. 

In the field of higher education there is, be- 
sides the teachers’ seminaries and the mission 
colleges, the Hebrew University which proposes 
to become the capstone of education in Zion- 
ism. The university was formally inaugurated 
on April 1, 1925, one of the principal addresses 
being made by the great friend of the Zionist 
movement, Lord Balfour. The institution at 
that time consisted of a number of research in- 
stitutes, some of which had been in existence 
for a year or more. The following institutes 
existed at the time of the inauguration: Insti- 
tute of Medical Research, concentrating on 
microbiology and tropical medicine; Institute 
of Chemistry; Institute of Jewish Studies, to 
be devoted to research in Jewish religion, law 
and philosophy, and to Palestinian geography. 
Since the inauguration, plans have materialized 
for the establishment of the Balfour-Einstein 
Institute of Mathematics and Physies and the 
Institute of Oriental Studies. In order to re- 
flect the attitude of the Zionist educators to- 
ward their university, let us quote from the 
official report of 1925. With reference to the 
policy of establishing a series of research insti- 
tutes the report says: 


In deciding on this policy, the Executive (Com 
mitteemen) were guided by the conviction that be- 
fore a modern university on a large scale could be 
built up, it was imperative that the scientific matter 
to be taught in the university should first be or- 
ganically evolved in Palestine itself by systematic 
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research, having particular regard to the peculiar 
scientific problems connected with the country, and 
that, in the course of this research work, suitable 
teachers for the future instructional work should 
be trained. The danger of many of the new uni- 
versities in those countries which, like Palestine, do 
not yet possess a tradition of scientific research, 
lies in the temptation to furnish quantity at the 
expense of quality—to strive at turning out a num- 
ber of undergraduates rather than at the produc- 
tion of a high standard of intellectual life. Such 
a development would be most disastrous to our 
university. 


The university has two fairly well-equipped 
buildings at present on the university grounds. 
The library is not housed at the institution at 
present, but plans are under way for the con- 
struction of a library building on the grounds. 
The largest institute, so far as number of 
courses offered and number of students are 
concerned, is the Institute of Jewish Studies. 
In this department in 1926-27, lectures will be 
given by nine professors and instructors. Not 
all of these, however, are employed “full-time” 
by the university. The number of students tak- 
ing work in the department during the winter 
session of 1925-26 was 61. Many of these en- 
rolled were teachers in or near Jerusalem. The 
budget for the university during the session 
1926-27 for all purposes, including library and 
administrative expenses, is $189,750. Since the 
institution is just in its infancy, it is impossible 
to make predictions as to its future from the 
facts concerning the present status and condi- 
tions. The aims of the organizers and promot- 
ers of the university are, however, very clear, 
and by noting these we can at least see what 
they think or hope the future will be. The 
aims are: (1) To create an institution of higher 
learning to take care of the advanced education 
of the Jews of Palestine; (2) to provide educa- 
tion for Jewish students of those lands where 
the avenues of higher learning are closed to 
them; (3) to conduct research which shall assist 
in reclaiming Palestine; (4) to foster such in- 
tellectual life and achievement as to cause the 
world, at least the Jewish world, to look to 
Jerusalem as the real focal point at last of 
Jewish culture, a center in the possession of 
Jews from which shall emanate the greatest 
productions of Jews in art and science. 
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Turning from these facts about the govern- 
ment and the Zionist schools, let us direct our 
attention to what appears to the writer to be 
the most serious problem of education in Pales- 
tine, when examined from viewpoint of all the 
children. It has already been touched upon in 
passing. It is the lack of cooperation and 
understanding among the agencies that are 
charged with the responsibility of educating. 
Palestine is a country of non-cooperating sects. 
The popular brand of education there is not 
one which tends to eradicate lines of cleavage 
but one which fortifies the believer. Education 
is not an end in itself; it is a means for en- 
hancing personal growth so far as this is con- 
sistent with the engendering of loyalty to creed 
and party. 

It is interesting to note that once differences 
are established along one line they are often 
intensified by differences along other lines. An 
example of this is seen in connection with the 
languages of instruction in the schools. The 
Moslem and the state schools employ Arabic, 
while the modern Jewish schools use Hebrew, 
as a rule. In two Moslem secondary schools, 
Rodat El-Ma’aref, in Jerusalem, and Najah 
School, in Nablus, instruction in the graduat- 
ing class is given largely in English, because 
many of their graduates continue their educa- 
tion in the American University of Beirut. In 
all other private Moslem schools of higher ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, English is taught 
as a foreign language. In all the Zionist 
schools of the higher elementary and secondary 
levels, English is taught as a foreign language, 
except in Evelina de Rothschild Girls’ School, 
where English is the medium of instruction 
in the upper classes. Arabic is taught as a 
foreign language in the modern Jewish training 
colleges and secondary schools. In the Jewish 
orthodox schools Yiddish is the language of 
instruction. Though there seem to be no for- 
mal regulations that Jews can not attend Mo- 
hammedan schools or state schools, or that 
Moslems or Christians can not attend the Zion- 
ist schools, language barriers that are growing 
up would render this interchange practically 
impossible, even if religious differences did not 
discourage it. 

Whether or not the Christian mission schools 
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are tending to increase and strengthen cleav- 
ages is a question that would have to be an- 
swered for each mission organization separately. 
Each of the mission schools seems almost a law 
unto itself, and it is impossible to generalize 
about these institutions. Some of them, both 
in matters of language and curriculum, are 
meeting the intellectual and vocational needs 
of the people with so much success, and are 
treating religious matters in such a_ broad- 
minded manner, as to gain the confidence and 
admiration of many educators outside their own 
sectarian group. In the vicinity of Jerusalem 
alone, for example, Schneller’s School and the 
English College, both in the city, and the 
Friends Schools at Ramallah are highly re- 
spected. However, as one studies the educa- 
tional situation in Palestine from the point of 
view of the spread of various religious faiths, 
he is reminded of what a prominent American 
educator in the Near East said to a friend 
many years ago. “I am going up into Syria,” 
said he, “and start three systems of schools.” 
His friend in surprise said: “Three systems? 
What do you mean?” The educator is said to 
have replied: “When I establish a Protestant 
school the Mohammedans will come along and 
establish a school in order that their point of 
view and interests may be represented, and the 
Catholics will found a school in order that their 
views may not lack promulgation. Thus by 
founding one school I shall establish three.’ 
In addition to religious and linguistie differ- 
ences, one observes also nationalistic notes in 
many of the schools. The writer was invited 
to attend the commencement exercises at the 
leading private secondary schools of Moham- 
medan faith in Palestine. The program con- 
sisted of marches, gymnastics, boxing, student 
speeches, readings and songs. Many of the 
speeches and readings had a nationalistic flavor, 
and much of the vigorous singing dealt with 
patriotism. The class song, even, was a patri- 


2Let nothing in this article be interpreted as 
disparagement of the work of any Christian mis- 
sion group, for it is the belief of the writer that 
Christian missions in their various activities have 
done incalculable good in these countries. Ob- 
viously, if one were to attempt to evaluate this 
work, he would have to consider many other fac- 
tors besides sectarianism. 
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otic air. One verse of the song as translated 
from the Arabic follows: 


Oh lions! 

Our enemy has overpowered us; 
Let us die for our country’s sake. 
Whenever night comes I weep, 
As a king for an intimate friend. 
Oh lions! 


In the Zionist schools one may see evidences 
of the birth of a nationalistic feeling. The 
writer was so much impressed with the change 
in the psychology of the people that he inquired 
of many of the leaders in educational thinking 
in Palestine concerning the interesting fact that 
Jews in this locality were working with picks, 
shovels, hoes, pruning knives and plows. Many 
of them are producers not traders. One educa- 
tor, a man who had studied widely in Europe, 
and who was principal of the gymnasium in 
Tel-Aviv, stated that as a result of definite 
training by the teachers the young people were 
being imbued with a love of the soil of their 
country and were being charged with a desire 
to get out and apply their hands to the task 
of making it produce. He stated that his own 
son, who had tended a small plot of land at the 
same time that he carried on his academic study, 
had recently said that one of his greatest joys 
was to get into the fields and till the soil of 
Palestine with his own hands. Another educa- 
tor called attention to the fact that most of the 
great Hebrew history and literature was con- 
cerned with an agricultural life, that many of 
their religious festivals were originally con- 
nected with agricultural and pastoral activities, 
and that in view of these things the minds of 
the young people—and some of the older ones 
too—were ready for the doctrine of “back to 
the soil.” It is the belief of many of the Zion- 
ists that by emphasizing these agricultural pur- 
suits much of the barren land may be reclaimed 
and at the same time a rugged, self-supporting, 
patriotic citizenry—which has had a taste of 
liberty—may be born. They think that this 
economical independence of other national and 
racial groups plus an interdependence of all 
members of their own group, as represented 
best in the cooperative villages, will act as im- 
portant factors in the development of national 
consciousness and solidarity. Dr. J. L. Magnes, 
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the chancellor of the Hebrew University, was 
questioned as to his views on the policy of 
employing Hebrew almost exclusively as the 
medium of instruction in the Jewish schools 
of Palestine, where the prevailing language at 
present is Arabic and where the official lan- 
euage is English. His reply was that Hebrew 
had to be the predominating language in Pales- 
tine for the Jews because of their literature and 
history and for the sake of unification and pa- 
triotism. A few leaders from each of the 
various religious and patriotic parties were 
asked if they saw any possibilities ahead for 
more cooperation in matters of education. The 
answers received from all were virtually the 
same, viz., that there seemed to be little hope 
of more cooperation, due to existing differences 
in languages of instruction, patriotic outlooks 
and religious beliefs. And it might have been 
added that so long as the current philosophy 
of education remains unchanged, so long will 
there be a guarantee that these differences will 
not cease to exist. 
Vernon A. JONES 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 





DISCUSSION 
CAN WE TEACH IDEALS? 


Tue life of every normal person who has 
attained years of responsibility is apparently 
ordered by a set of privately chosen ideals. 
They may be good or bad; but whether the one 
or the other, they represent the goals for the 
achievement of which the individual is willing 
to spend himself. They may have been taken 
uneonsciously from others or from stories that 
have at some time gripped him; or they may 
have come out of solemn but secret meditations 
upon the things that seem of most worth in 
human existence. We can hardly be sure of 
anything about them save that they are nor- 
mally present and operating powerfully as 
determinants of conduct and character; but it 
seems almost equally certain that their estab- 
lishment ean rarely be traced to the preaching 
or moralizing of other persons or to the learn- 
ing of formal lessons in school. 

As we reflect upon these facts, we come to 
realize the futility of a type of education which 
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is directed toward the mere acquisition of 
knowledge, and whose efficiency is measured 
only by the amount of knowledge acquired. 
Such education may or may not be of value, 
depending upon how the knowledge is to be 
used. This is the really critical question; yet 
vast multitudes of our children and youth ap- 
pear simply to be acquiring knowledge without 
developing life purposes or objectives. Our 
schools do not seem to be creating in them the 
ideals that are to determine what manner of 
men and women they are to be. If there is a 
way to set up life goals in the minds of the 
young, manifestly it is for us to endeavor to 
find it. 

How are the ideals which our young people 
seem to gather from the four winds really fixed 
or established in their minds? Do they spring 
forth full-fledged in certain vivid moments of 
emotion and stress, or is there instead a long 
period of incubation and subsequent nurture? 
Whatever the process, it seems to have been 
in the past largely accidental in character and 
even to have taken place often without our 
knowledge who are engaged in the business of 
educating the young. 

Recognizing the vital truth that one ideal 
fixed is worth many facts taught, as measured 
by life’s supreme values, how shall we go about 
the establishment of ideals by a conscious edu- 
cative process ? 

In the light of certain experiments in person- 
ality development carried on at Iowa State 
College, the following seem to be the conditions 
that are essential to the permanent establishing 
of ideals in the minds of undergraduate college 
students. Whether they are as necessary to the 
process in the case of high school or of the 
upper-grade pupils can not be said, though it 
appears probable that such is the case. 

(a) As the initial or preliminary step, it 
seems that interest must be raised to some high 
pitch. Whether an ideal can be borne out of 
any other condition than that of relatively in- 
tense interest can not be said; but it is certain 
that ideals of real “drive” and power are rarely, 
if ever, established in students who are indif- 
ferent and disinterested. Indeed, it appears 
that if the “life history” of any ideal, whether 
developed in school or out, is traced back to its 
beginning, its birth stage will generally be 
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found in some dramatic moment of breathless 
interest. It is largely because of this, no doubt, 
that the motion picture play or the thrilling 
tale of the novelist is so frequently identified as 
the source of the ideals of adolescents. At any 
rate there seems to be ample ground for think- 
ing that the matter of interest should be re- 
garded as of crucial importance when we are 
endeavoring to establish ideals in the minds of 
young people in high school or college. 

(b) Another essential step in the process of 
setting up a strong ideal in the mind of a young 
person has to do with its evaluation in the cold 
light of reason. Stripped of all sentiment, its 
value must be completely established. The in- 
tellect must be fully comvinced as to the 
worthwhileness of the end to be striven for. 
Secret doubt or dissent as to this apparently 
means that the proposed ideal will not be un- 
reservedly accepted, and that its power and 
permanence will be correspondingly lessened. 
In the business of setting up an ideal, the in- 
tellect seems to be an influential partner. It 
must be entirely satisfied that the ultimate end 
to be attained is fully worth the effort that 
must be put forth—and more. The thought 
at this point should be truly scientific in the 
sense that it should conform generally to the 
high standards of the scientific investigator. 
It must not be loose and slipshod or lead to un- 
warranted conclusions that are easily refuted 
by a keen mind. It may be safely said that no 
ideal can be set up in a good mind unless the 
case for it is supported either by a heavy pre- 
ponderance of evidence or by actual, conclusive 
proof. 

(ec) The step which seems to be next in order 
in the process of establishing an ideal is hard 
to define. It consists in a stirring of the 
deeper emotions with respect to the proposed 
new goal of voluntary effort. It is apparently 
as necessary as the step above, whose end is 
intellectual conviction, though it seems to be 
overlooked by a majority of teachers. Prob- 
ably we may go even further and say that the 
actual “drive” or motive force of the ideal in 
its relation to conduct depends mainly upon 
the depth or intensity of this emotional re- 
action, for something like this seems to be 
actually true. The difficulty of controlling the 
emotional response of groups of young people 
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is a factor to be reckoned with when we 
undertake seriously the establishment of the 
ideals that are meant to shape their lives and 
characters. Skilful teachers, however, are able 
to do it; and a technique seems to be taking 
form that will eventually give others a greater 
measure of ability at this point. 

(d) It seems important that a choice be 
registered in writing by each individual with 
respect to the proposed ideal. The decision 
should not be made known to others of the 
group but should be known to the teacher. It 
should not be attended by any sort of “pres- 
sure” whatsoever. Rather, it should be a matter 
of voluntary choice of the freest imaginable 
sort, since impressed ideals appear to lack both 
strength and persistence. In general, it seems 
safe to expect that if the three preceding steps 
have been well handled and if the ideal is a 
worthy one, the decision of the group concerned 
will be virtually unanimous in accepting it. 

(e) Once the ideal is accepted, it is for the 
teacher to provide such opportunities as he can 
for its application to concrete problems and 
situations. Whatever may be the nature of the 
ideal set up, it ordinarily calls for the develop- 
ment of a new habit or skill. If, for example, 
the ideal is to be honest or tolerant, habit for- 
mation follows its acceptance; but if it is to be 
resourceful or tactful, instead, the subsequent 
program is one of skill development. In any 
ease, after the ideal has been accepted, the 
teacher should see that the necessary practice is 
given. On the other hand, to require such prac- 
tice in the absence of the ideal seems, in the 
ease of adolescents, an exceedingly doubtful 
practice. Unquestionably we are wasting much 
time in teaching them how to do things that they 
have no disposition to do and will therefore not 
do in the future. Unless the guiding purpose or 
ideal is first established, all such work seems 
more or less futile, since it will probably not 
function in later life. 

We may state briefly the technique suggested 
above for the establishing of ideals in this 
manner: 


A SUGGESTED TECHNIQUE FOR ESTABLISHING 
IDEALS 


(1) Endeavor to arouse the highest possible 
degree of interest in the particular topie or inci- 
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dent which is to serve as the source of the new 
ideal. 

(2) When the desired state of interest has been 
secured, introduce carefully chosen questions for 
open class discussion, having for their purpose 
pure intellectual conviction as to the ‘‘ worthwhile- 
ness’’ of the end which the proposed ideal seeks 
to attain. By this discussion, try to establish 
conclusively the fact that the end in question, if 
attained, would clearly outweigh the necessary ex- 
penditure of effort. 

(3) With the minds of the class generally satis- 
fied that the goal set by the ideal under consid- 
eration is actually worth more than it will cost in 
time and effort, endeavor to arouse feeling or 
emotion regarding it. To this end, put questions 
relating to the moral aspects of the new ideal, how 
it would affect our usefulness to others if actually 
attained, and others similarly involving the rela- 
tionships and obligations of the individual to 
other individuals or to the group at large. Let 
the diseussion at this point be carried on generally 
by those persons in the class who ‘‘register’’ 
some depth of feeling with respect to the questions 
under consideration. 

(4) Provide an oecasion for a written decision 
by the individual members of the class as to their 
acceptance or rejection of the suggested ideal. 
Avoid any sort of ‘‘pressure’’ at this stage; and 
do not announce the results unless actual unanimity 
is found. 

(5) After the ideal has been accepted, provide 
frequent application for it by means of conduct 
assignments or class problems involving it. 

W. H. Lance.or 

Iowa StTaTE COLLEGE 


ON THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 


Some of us who teach literature are not sure 
that it can be taught at all. It is generally easy 
enough to explain the difficult words and the 
classical allusions, to expose the muscles and lay 
bare the skeleton, but the spirit, the elusive es- 
sence remains hidden. How are we to explain 
and transfer to our students the feeling the poet 
had in making the poem, which we, only in pro- 
portion to our own sensitiveness, comprehend? 
There they are before us, forty secretive faces, 
strange thoughts behind the masks; only once 
in a while a cheek flushes, only once in a while 
an eye shines. We are never sure that we are 
sowing a seed that may flower in appreciation; 
Some years we seem to till barren ground. 
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No matter how well I have prepared my les- 
son, no matter how interesting the subject, on 
some days my class is inattentive, the back row 
yawns and shuffles with its feet, benches squeak 
and boys and girls smile at one another over 
something that is obviously not in the discussed 
text. When the bell rings on such a day and the 
class files out with the attitude of prisoners freed 
from a life sentence, I sit back in my revolving 
professorial chair and try to remember how I 
acquired a liking for literature. I am sure that 
my greatest pleasure lies in reading, and that I 
have some appreciation of poetry. How did I 
get it? Was it taught me? 

I am fortunate in being able to remember cer- 
tain initial lifts I got along the road, that led 
to whatever height of literary appreciation I 
have attained. On a very definite occasion, in 
my sixteenth year, I became conscious of plea- 
sure in reading a fine sentence and began to 
understand a little about a good prose style. It 
was late at night, in a poor room, with books 
piled high on a rough table. I was tired, but I 
had still to prepare my history lesson for the 
next day. The text was Green’s “Shorter His- 
tory of the English People,” and as I opened 
the book wearily, my eye fell upon this magic 
sentence : 


Blue masses of woodland crown the distant 
hills; within the river curve lies a dull reach of 
flat meadows, round which the Seine, broken with 
green islets, and dappled with the grey and blue 
of the sky, flashes like a silver bow on the way to 
Rouen. 


I read the sentence over and over; it was un- 
believable that I had seen nothing like it before. 
Then I read on, remembering no more that I was 
tired, till gray dawn began to peep in at my 
window. 

In the same year I became conscious of the 
beauty of fine translation, and began to distin- 
guish between the commonplace or vulgar ren- 
dering and the fitting and poetic. That came 
about by the use of a single word in the mouth 
of my teacher, a man of parts and taste, who 
translated a phrase near the beginning of the 
sixth book of Virgil: 


Juvenum manus emicat ardens litus in Hesperium 


In a translation I have before me it is ren- 
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dered thus: “In hot haste the youthful band leaps 
forth on the Hesperian shore.” But my teacher 
translated it—“An eager band of youth flashes 
forth on the Hesperian shore.” They might 
have leaped forth, broken forth, sprung out, 
darted out, but fortunately for me these young 
heroes flashed forth, and, in the instant of that 
translation, I had a picture not only of their 
eagerness but of how the sun glinted on their 
armor, of a glowing sand beach, a hill behind 
them full of lights and shadow and of waves 
dancing in sunshine. 

In the next year when I got to college I was 
again fortunate in a professor of classics who 
was intolerant of a prosaic, matter-of-fact trans- 
lation. He was an old man with a huge bald 
head—legend ran that he took an eight and a 
half hat—a red eager face, and kindly eyes that 
twinkled behind steel-rimmed spectacles. He 
was prodigiously well read and seemed only to 
listen to our dull stuff with half his mind. One 
morning he called on some one in our class to 
translate the fifth ode of Horace’s first book. 

“Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa,” the boy 
began, “What thin boy .. .”; whereupon the 
old man gave such a deep groan that it re- 
echoed in the corners of the class room. “Thin 
boy, thin boy,” he shouted, “Can you imagine 
any beautiful girl allowing herself to be courted 
by a thin boy! No, call him a young blood, a 
slender gallant, a gilded youth, a well-shaped 
athlete, a slim lover sighing like furnace; any- 
thing, anything but a thin boy.” Then he re- 
cited to us Milton’s famous translation: 


What slender youth bedewed with liquid odors, 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 
Pyrrha? for whom bind’st thou 

In wreaths thy golden hair? 


A few days later, this same old man stopped us 
in the midst of a dull lesson in Latin prose with, 
“Boys, a fine line has just popped into my head; 
it’s from some Newdigate prize poem.” 


A red rose city half as old as time. 


He spoke that line with such a curious intona- 
tion that it made a deep impression upon me. 
The dingy class room faded, and I saw a gray 
old city half buried in yellow desert sand, its 
silent streets and courts flooded with the rosy 
light of dawn. 
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Some time afterwards I heard in the English 
room the lines that seem to me the finest in al] 
romantic poetry : 

The same that oft-times hath— 

Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Those lines settled the matter for me once and 
for all. I knew, then, that above all other things 
I must learn something about literature. After 
that I have lost track of the sequence of my 
stages along the road. 

Now none of these men who helped me were 
aware of the help they had given. I never told 
them that they had taught me anything. Some- 
times, I remember, I used to doze in the classical 
room, and I have been reprimanded for inatten- 
tion by the professor of English. I may have 
been to my teachers an object of despair. Per- 
haps on days when they seemed to themselves to 
teach worst, they helped me most. 

I comfort myself, after an hour of bad teach- 
ing, with these memories. True, we can not 
teach a child to like the smell of honeysuckle, or 
enjoy the beauty of a yellow meadow, through 
which a ribbon of blue water wanders. But we 
ean take him close to the trellis on which the 
cascade of bloom hangs and lead him to the knoll 
that overlooks the still-water. 

Perhaps that is all we can do in the teaching 
of literature; we can bring the student near the 
object of beauty. Of one thing I am convinced; 
the teacher should read over and over the poems 
he is to present in class, and in the class room 
read them aloud as best he can. Who knows? 
Perhaps on blue Mondays, or tiresome Fridays, 
when the back row yawns and shuffles with its 
feet, and the young men and maidens gaze into 
one another’s eyes and smile over some matter 
that is obviously not in the diseussed text, some 
one may hear a line that will ring in his memory 
forever. 

Frank P. Day 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOLS OF 
EDUCATION 
I quire agree with Dean Frederick E. Bolton, 
of the School of Education of the University 0! 
Washington, in the point raised in his discus- 
sion article in ScHoon AND Soctery for April 9. 
There is, from the angle of numbers, some in- 
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justice in the statistics of enrollment in schools 
and colleges of education as given in the annual 
reports on registration in universities and col- 
leges. The same point might fairly be made as 
to the statisties of graduate schools. 

The fairest way to meet the issue would seem 
to be to add to the annual article a supplemen- 
tary section on the enrollment in education 
courses and likewise a section on graduate 
courses. This I propose to do next year. 

May I add that any suggestions as to what 
should be included in these supplementary sec- 
tions will be weleomed. 

RayMOND WALTERS 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 


“CHAIRS” IN LIBRARIES 

Mr. Hersert Putnam, of the Library of Con- 
gress, speaks of the “chairs” of fine arts and 
American history which have been established 
in the National Library as a novelty, but they 
are none the less a natural evolution. With the 
development of libraries as educational institu- 
tions, the services of a librarian are coming to 
partake more and more of those of a teacher. 
He is not merely a eustodian. He is the voice 
crying: “Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters of wisdom.” And in the great li- 
braries all the wisdom of the ages is offered 
“without money and without price” to every 
comer. But the librarian is not only the stentor 
erying the catalogue of the rich heritage in 
which all are invited to share; he is the inter- 
preter and the adviser for those who come—a 
confessor to those who make known their short- 
comings in knowledge. 

It is quite in keeping with this development 
that in the higher ranges of search and inter- 
pretation there should be teachers with the status 
of professors occupying what are academically 
known as “chairs,” men who know what has 
been collected out of the past in their respective 
fields and also who know “the problem and lan- 
guage of the inquirer.” It is a highly needed 
service, which so far transcends the customary 
public provision that private benefactions have 
in these pioneer instances supplemented what 
the government provides by way of support of 
a divisional head of fine arts or of history, in 
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order to secure the services of men especially 
qualified who would be fitted to take a chair in 
one of the foremost universities. 

Incidentally, we have an illustration of a new 
sort of relationship between a foundation and 
the government. The gift by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in endowment of the chair in fine arts 
is not made to subsidize a governmental enter- 
prise; it merely utilizes what the government 
has already provided as a basis for taking up 
and carrying on a service with which the gov- 
ernment is sympathetic, but to which it can not 
apply public funds. The companion gift by Mr. 
William Evarts Benjamin for the chair in 
American history and the earlier gift made two 
years ago by Mrs. Frederie Coolidge for the 
chair in music have a like purpose. They sug- 
gest a policy of cooperation which may be in- 
definitely extended, not only in the National Li- 
brary, but in other public libraries and in other 
public educational institutions. 

The gift of Mr. Gabriel Wells of a “splendid 
copy of the editio princeps” of the Iliad, printed 
in 1488, suggests another type of gift which the 
National Library would weleome—“collector’s 
books” which are quite beyond the means of the 
librarian of Congress to purchase. The National 
Library still lacks first editions of many of the 
classics, not only in Greek but in other lan- 
guages, including our own. Private collectors 
may here find a permanent place for such of 
their treasures as this national institution would 
be glad and proud to preserve after their own- 
ers have gone.—The New York Times. 





REPORTS 


ADULT EDUCATION 
L. R. ALDERMAN, specialist in the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education, recently made an aural state- 
ment in regard to the status of adult education, 
which is reported in the U. S. Daily, as follows: 


‘ 


If every district in the land were able to secure 
proportionately as large an attendance of the adult 
population as does Buffalo, our evening school at- 
tendance would be over 5,000,000 instead of the 
550,000, or less, as is probably the case now. 

Nearly 7,000,000 boys and girls between 14 and 
21 years of age, who have not finished secondary 
school, are not attending any school. Experience 
in numerous locations in the United States reveals 
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the facts that many of these and a large number 
of men and women are anxious to attend night 
school if they are given an opportunity to do so. 
Seven per cent. of the total adult population in 
Buffalo is in evening schools. The cost of the 
evening school program is but 5 per cent. of the 
total cost of the day schools. 

The main need is not schools for aliens, nor 
schools for native-born illiterates, but schools of 
elementary and secondary grade for all residents in 
the land who need this type of education. 

In Gary, Ind., reports show that 16% per cent. 
of the entire adult population is attending after- 
noon or evening classes. Many of the younger 
people in Gary are taking advantage of these 
classes, are finishing a high-school course, and a 
large number of them are taking college subjects, 
showing clearly that if the right appeal is made, 
young people are anxious to secure an education. 
If all of the districts of the country secured pro- 
portionately as large an attendance of people over 
compulsory school age as does Gary, we would have 
an evening school attendance of over 12,000,000. 
The two cities mentioned, together with others, 
have developed the technique of advertising and 
have made their schools so interesting that large 
numbers of adults are being reached. Among the 
other cities making a great success of this type of 
work might be mentioned the following: Oakland, 
Calif.; Wilmington, Del.; Joliet, Ill.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Ithaca, N. Y.; Johnstown, Pa.; Worcester, 
Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; Dallas, Tex.; Richmond, Va. 

A wider use of the school plant has been advo- 
cated for years. Industry has long since discovered 
that satisfactory profits can be made only when its 
plants are used to capacity. School buildings are 
used only a part of the time that they might be 
used. It is interesting to note that the public 
school buildings would accommodate, with some ad- 
justments for proper seating, 20,000,000 adults who 
need elementary instruction. 

Illiteracy and near-illiteracy are extremely ex- 
pensive. We are perhaps losing a billion dollars 
each year through lessened production, sickness and 
crime, because of a lack of elementary education. 

Children of illiterates are growing up as illiter- 
ates. Illiteracy and ignorance are being perpetu- 
ated from generation to generation by the influence 
of one generation upon the next. It is being real- 
ized more and more that in order to reach children 
you must reach their parents and their neighbors. 
In Buncombe County, North Carolina, it was found 
that school attendance of children in rural com- 
munities increased in proportion to the attendance 
of their parents at evening schools. 
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I saw, in France, whole camps of our young men 
who had been sent from this republic to ‘‘ make the 
world safe for democracy’’ and who could not read. 
Many of these men did not know the meaning of 
the word ‘‘democracy.’’ They could not read the 
preamble to the constitution. Our military authori- 
ties in many cases, before they could use these men 
effectively, had to turn schoolmasters and teach 
them how to read simple orders and how to follow 
directions. Illiteracy is not only a cause of acci- 
dents, disease and crime in times of peace, but it 
is a dangerous handicap in times of war. 

The Bureau of the Census reports that 6 per 
cent. of our entire population can not sign their 
names. The Army test in 1917 of 1,500,000 men 
showed that 25.3 per cent. of them could not get 
the meaning from a typewritten page, nor could 
they write a letter. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE SELECTIVE VALUE OF THE EX- 
AMINATIONS OF THE COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 

Next June upwards of twenty thousand 
young men and women will try to secure admis- 
sion to certain colleges by taking the examina- 
tions offered by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. Of this number about twelve 
thousand will be candidates for admission in the 
following September—final candidates. If the 
board runs true to form this year, approxi- 
mately forty-five hundred of the final candidates 
will fail in one or more subjects, and will there- 
fore be refused admission to the colleges of their 
choice. Some of them will try again next year, 
some will enter other colleges, where standards 
of admission are less severe or different in some 
other way, and some will abandon the intention 
of entering college. 

Twelve thousand is only a small fraction of 
the total number of applicants for admission to 
all the colleges of the country. The number is 
large enough, however, to justify the desire for 
assurance that the sorting-out process is correct 
in its results, that those who pass the examina- 
tions are really better qualified to make good use 
of the opportunity for higher education than 
those who fail. 

Have we this assurance? Investigation of the 
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methods of selection used by the Board affords 
somewhat convineing reasons for believing that 
we have not. It appears extremely likely that, 
as a result of the board’s ministrations, admis- 
sion to college is not infrequently denied to 
young men and women who would, if admitted, 
sueceed in the scholastic work required of them 
rather better than do some of those who gain 
admission. 

Success in college is assumed to depend upon 
the possession of certain mental, moral and phys- 
ical traits, and upon the acquisition of certain 
kinds of skill and knowledge. If it were feasible, 
it would certainly be desirable to measure ac- 
curately the degree to which each candidate pos- 
sesses these traits and abilities. Various meth- 
ods of obtaining ratings of the character and 
ability of prospective coliege students are in cur- 
rent use, but in so far as the colleges with which 
this article deals are concerned, the information 
obtained through the examinations of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, which bears 
chiefly on specific information and skill, is the 
principal basis of selection. “Does the eandi- 
date possess the information and the skill that 
give us reasonable ground for expecting him to 
succeed in college?” This is the question to 
which an answer is sought. 

Highly complex activities are involved, and 
the nature of the evidence upon which the an- 
swer, in any individual instance, is based makes 
it impossible to avoid the assumption that the 
likelihood of error is very great. By way of 
demonstrating his competence to undertake the 
work required of a freshman in college the can- 
didate for admission is given the opportunity 
to answer questions and perform exercises in 
various fields of intellectual activity. In En- 
glish, for example, he must write answers to 
about a dozen questions of two general kinds; 
first, about the lives and works of a limited num- 
ber of classic writers of English prose and verse ; 
second, about topies of current social signifi- 
cance. On the basis of what appears on the 
pages of the examination book, an utter stranger 
decides whether or not the writer possesses 
enough skill and information to justify admit- 
ting him to college. 

If the candidate finds himself in the enviable 
position of knowing the required facts, as, for 
instance, that Macbeth’s murderous plans would 
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probably not have been put into operation but 
for the support accorded him by his more 
strong-minded wife, and if the pages of the ex- 
amination book are free from gross errors of 
punctuation, spelling and sentence structure, he 
is given a mark of 60 or higher, which indicates 
that he is, so far as one can judge from reading 
in fifteen minutes what he has written in three 
hours or less, a person from whom we may ex- 
pect success in the course of study in English 
that he will be required to pursue as a freshman 
in college. 

Before we permit ourselves to feel entire con- 
fidence in the soundness of this decision, there 
are several questions to which we should give 
consideration. It is within the scope of this 
article to consider only one of these questions. 
Assuming for the present that the particular in- 
formation and the particular skill that the ex- 
aminers have chosen to measure do really con- 
stitute the basis of success in college, is it at all 
certain that the examination has correctly dis- 
tinguished between those who possess this skill 
and this knowledge to the desirable degree and 
those who do not? 

During the twenty-five years and more in 
which the board has been helping the colleges to 
separate the sheep from the goats, certain very 
significant changes have taken place in the meth- 
ods of measuring human ability and achieve- 
ment. The new types of examination have been 
extensively used, and the superiority of some of 
them has been convincingly demonstrated. In 
spite of the marked progress that has made it 
possible to secure increasingly reliable measures 
by the use of new types of examinations, the 
board examinations of 1926 were, with one or 
two exceptions, similar in form to those of 1906. 
They still consist of very few questions, neces- 
sarily touching on but few aspects of the sub- 
ject of the examination; and the form of an- 
swer called for continues to be such that scoring 
is highly subjective. 

Even if the administration of a more reliable 
measure than the one now in use should involve 
the use of more time and the expenditure of 
more money, there is ample evidence to show 
that the results would more than justify the 
change. Since it is demonstrable that these re- 
sults would include not only a better selection 
of college undergraduates, but also an actual 
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saving of both time and money, it is a bit diffi- 
cult to understand why the board has not made 
more extensive use of the new-type examinations. 

One objection that has been advanced is that 
the more thoroughly objective of the new kinds 
of tests, such as the true-false, for example, do 
not measure one’s ability to think constructively 
in the subject of the examination. In English, 
for instance, it is assumed that success in college 
depends largely on ability to write coherently. 
Now a student who answers “Yes” or “No” to 
each of a hundred questions or places a plus 
sign or a minus sign beside each of a hundred 
true and false statements, has exhibited the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of his information, but he 
has not given evidence of his power to think 
consecutively and to express his thought coher- 
ently. This ability, however, can be measured 
separately in such a way that the combination 
of two examinations will still be more econom- 
ical and more reliable than the single one now 
in use, 

There is a further advantage to be gained by 
the use of examinations constructed more scien- 
tifically. The difference of opinion among ex- 
aminers as to the value of a given paper can 
be reduced, if not largely eliminated. The writer 
has a vivid recollection of a conference of ex- 
amination readers in which he took part. 
Twenty-five college professors and preparatory- 
school masters had just completed a preliminary 
reading of ten examination books, all twenty- 
five readers having read each of the ten books. 
The purpose of the conference was to establish 
a standard by adjusting such differences as 
might occur among the several grades that had 
been given to each book. Differences did occur. 
One of the books was found to have received 
grades ranging from 25 to 72. The candidate 
who wrote it had either failed abjectly or he had 
succeeded rather admirably. The discrepancy 
was discussed at some length, and the book was 
finally given a grade that met with the approval 
of the majority. It would be interesting to know 
how many of the four or five thousand books 
subsequently read by that group were rated 40 
per cent. higher or lower than they would have 
been rated by readers other than the ones to 
whom chance assigned them. 

It should be said, in justice to the board, that 
no book is graded lower than the passing mark 
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unless two readers have agreed that it is a fail- 
ure. This precaution, however, can scarcely be 
expected to offset the effect of a degree of sub- 
jectivity that produces a difference of 47 per 
cent. between the marks given by two readers to 
the same book. The degree of reliability that 
can be attained by combining one faulty judg- 
ment with another is not likely to be so high as 
that which results from the use of examinations 
so constructed that any two competent scorers 
will surely agree. 

Acquaintance with the form of examinations 
now in use and with the method of scoring them 
affords ground for the supposition that they 
must be highly unreliable measures, but there is 
firmer ground than this to stand on. The writer 
made a study’ of the records of nearly four 
thousand high school graduates who were ex- 
amined by the board in the years 1918-1921, 
who were admitted to seven eastern colleges and 
who remained at least one year in college. The 
findings of this study lead to the conclusion that 
has already been pointed out. 

A comparison of the standing of these stu- 
dents in the examinations with their standing in 
their first-year college work shows that there is 
very little relation between the two. In other 
words, the student who stands high in his en- 
trance examination may stand high or low in col- 
lege; the examination gives very little indication 
which he will do. In some subjects the pre- 
dictive value of the examinations is greater than 
in others, but in no one of the six subjects 
studied was it great enough to warrant the as- 
sumption that the colleges are admitting even a 
large proportion of the students who are best 
qualified to succeed. 

If the examinations were really selecting those 
who are best qualified to do high-grade work in 
college, it would be fair to expect that, in the 
long run, those who do conspicuously well in the 
examinations will do at least better than average 
in their first-year work. One would surely have 
the right to expect that those who pass high ex- 
aminations in a given subject will continue to 
do well in that subject. It would not of course 
be fair to condemn an examination on the 
ground that the student who stood first in it 


1‘*The Value of the Examinations of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board as Predictions 
of Success in College.’’ A. D. Whitman. 
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failed to stand first in his college class in that 
subject and that the others failed to hold in col- 
lege exactly the same ranks that they held in 
the examination; no such degree of exactness of 
measurement is possible in this situation. 

If the examinations were really accomplishing 
what they are designed to accomplish, however, 
one might reasonably expect that a fairly large 
proportion of those who stood in the upper 
quarter in the entrance examination would also 
appear in the upper quarter of their class in 
the same subject in college and that this condi- 
tion would hold for other parts of the distribu- 
tion, from top to bottom. In terms of the statis- 
tician’s measure of such a relationship, we 
should have the right to conelude that if the 
correlation between standing in examination 
and standing in college fell considerably below 
+.60, it would be desirable to investigate the 
situation with a view to using better methods of 
selection, if any such were available. 

In the study already referred to, coefficients 
of correlation between success in examinations 
and suecess in the same or in related subjects in 
college were found for seventy-four groups of 
students. The coefficients ranged from + .73 to 
~ 02, the average being + .29. They were based 
on examination marks and first-year college 
marks in six subjects, the average coefficients for 
the various subjects being as follows: 


TABLE I 
Old plan English + 19 
Comprehensive English .......... + .39 
Old plan French . + .43 
Comprehensive French + 47 
Algebra + .28 
Plane geometry + .22 
Comprehensive mathematics + 33 
Ancient history ........... + .26 
Physics + .41 
Grand AVETAGE ccc a TT 


Even the highest of these coefficients is not 
high enough to warrant the assumption that the 
student who receives a high grade in the exami- 
nation ean with any certainty be designated as 
one who will do high-grade work in college. The 
lack of closer relationship between the two situ- 
ations is of course due to a combination of 
causes; it would be unfair to attribute it en- 
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tirely to the examinations. Since it is possible, 
however, to find instances of more dependable 
prediction through the use of improved examina- 
tions, it seems at least likely that one of these 
several causes is the failure of the examinations 
to measure accurately the very traits that they 
are specially designed to measure. 

It has long been recognized that teachers’ 
marks are very unreliable measures, yet the 
study of their predictive value as compared with 
that of the board examinations, for the same 
four thousand pupils, indicates that the school 
records are, as a whole, better bases for the 
selection of those who will succeed in college. 
Table II shows the correlations between success 
in school, as measured by teachers’ marks, and 
success in college, in the same subjects and for 
substantially the same groups of students; in the 
comprehensive English examination and in both 
kinds of French examination, we appear to pos- 
sess measuring instruments slightly superior to 
teachers’ marks. In every other case, the supe- 
riority, still slight, is in the direction of the 
school marks. 


TABLE II 
Old plan English ..... + .43 
Comprehensive English . +.28 
Old plan French + 39 
Comprehensive French + .33 
Algebra .. ; + .43 
Plane geometry . + 54 
Comprehensive mathematics + .37 
Ancient history . + .32 
0 a + 43 
Grand average + .40 


On the strength of the correlations derived 
from this study it would be obviously unwise to 
advocate the substitution of teachers’ marks for 
the present examinations; that would still leave 
the problem largely unsolved. It merely seems 
reasonable to call attention to the need for more 
reliable measures, and to the fact that such mea- 
sures are now available and in frequent use in 
forms that have passed beyond the experimen- 
tal stage and that are known to possess reliabil- 
ity distinctly higher than that which is indicated 
by the correlations in the two tables above. 

A. D. Wuirman 

New York UNIVERSITY 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


THE fifteenth convention of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars was held 
at Atlanta, Georgia, April 12-14. The meet- 
ings were attended by more than 200 delegates 
representing colleges and universities from 
nearly every state in the Union and from two 
Canadian Provinces. 

In addition to the papers presented by dele- 
gates, addresses were given by: 


Dr. J. D. Elliff, professor of high-school adminis- 
tration, University of Missouri and president 
of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Dr. Frank M. Phillips, chief of the Division of Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Dr. Marion L. Brittain, president, Georgia School 
of Technology. 

Dr. Harvey W. Cox, president, Emory University. 

Dr. Guy E. Snavely, president, Birmingham- 
Southern College. 

Dr. W. V. Skiles, dean, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. 

Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

Dr. Thomas J. Woofter, dean of the Peabody 
School of Education, University of Georgia. 

Dr. J. R. McCain, president, Agnes Scott College. 


The section conferences were extended to a 
full day and were reorganized on the basis of 
type of institution as follows: 


Section A—Representatives of Universities; in 
charge of Dr. J. P. Michell, registrar, Stanford 
University. 

Section B—Representatives of Liberal Arts Col- 
leges atid Junior Colleges; in charge of Miss 
Carrie-Mae Probst, registrar, Goucher College. 

Section C—Representatives of Teachers’ Colleges 
and Normal Schools; in charge of Mr. C. P. 
Steimle, registrar, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. 

Section D—Representatives of Technical and Pro- 
fessional Schools; in charge of Mr. H. H. 
Armsby, registrar, Missouri State School of 
Mines. 


The Open Forum for New Registrars was 
conducted by Mr. Ezra L. Gillis, registrar, 
University of Kentucky, on Wednesday evening. 
Possibly the most significant and outstanding 


feature of the convention was the interest shown 
in the professional education of the prospective 
registrar. 

Resolutions were adopted providing for com- 
mittees to undertake ways and means of endow- 
ing and administering a graduate fellowship in 
preparation for the profession; for a survey of 
the subject-matter desirable for both under- 
graduates and graduate study in this field, and 
urging institutions holding membership in the 
association to offer scholarships to graduates 
who desire to prepare for the profession of 
registrar. 

Particular interest was shown in the fellow- 
ship plans now in practice at the University 
of Kentucky and the University of Minnesota 
and in the institutes for administrative officers 
which will be available at several institutions 
during the summer sessions of 1927. 

Other important actions taken by the asso- 
ciation provided for: 

A continuation of the study of unit costs of 
operations in the registrar’s office. 

A study of plans for the administration of 
the English requirement for extra immigration 
quota applicants for admission. 

A survey of college bulletins with a view to 
simplifying and standardizing nomenclature. 

Plans for centralizing and issuing annually, 
either in or supplemental to the Bulletin of the 
association, complete and up-to-date information 
concerning the status of collegiate institutions 
in each state. 

A continuation of the work of the Committee 
on Educational Research with reference to de- 
grees conferred in American colleges and uni- 
versities and measurement of collegiate enrol- 
ments. 

The officers of the Association for the coming 
year were elected as follows: President, Ira M. 
Smith, University of Michigan; First Vice- 
president, Ryland N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins 
University; Second Vice-president, Hugh H. 
Caldwell, Georgia School of Technology; Third 
Vice-president, Florence McGahey, University 
of Nebraska; Secretary, C. P. Steimle, Michigan 
State Normal College; Treasurer, L. Bernice 
Garritt, College for Women, Western Reserve 
University. 

R. M. West 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 































